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PELMANISM 


“TI NEVER THOUGHT I HAD IT IN 
Writes a Pelmanist at the end of his Course. 


BRINGS OUT YOUR 
LATENT TALENTS 
ME” 











OU must have often asked yourself 

why you don’t get what you want 
out of life. The answer is that your mind 
is a battle-ground where confidence and 
inferiority complex strive for control. 
When confidence has the upper hand 
things go well for you. In business, in 
social life, in affairs of the heart, your 
confidence brings success. 


Then why are you not always confident ? 
Over 750,000 men and women have 
proved that confidence can be increased 
by Pelmanism and that inferiority com- 
plex can be conquered forever. Are you 
only half the man you ought to be? 
Pelmanise and make success certain. 


The first step—a very simple one—is to 
send for the free book, ‘“‘ The Science of 
Success,” and learn what Pelmanism can 
do for you. 


Is your enemy here? Amongst the 
hindrances and troubles swept away for 
ever by Pelmanism are— 

Pessimism Procrastination 
Indecision Lack of System 
Depression Mind-Wandering 
Frustration Lack of Confidence 
Forgetfulness Unnecessary Fears 
Want of Energy Inferiority Feelings 
Weakness of Will Shyness and Diffidence 


When you have cleared your mind of its 
difficulties and weaknesses, Pelmanism 
will tune your mind, sharpen and 
strengthen it and develop many of these 
stirring qualities— 
—Optimism 
—Initiative 
—Perception 
—Originality 
— Observation 


—Ambition 
—Personality 
—Self-Control 
—Cheerfulness 
—Self-Confidence 
—Concentration —Reliable Memory 
—Mental Energy -—Presence of Mind 

— Organising Power —Constructive Thinking 


Remember—Everything you do is 
preceded by your attitude of mind. 





[ HOW TO LEARN LANGUAGES. 
The Pelman Languages Institute teaches French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian. Write for par- 
ticulars and specimen lesson of the language 
that interests you, which will be sent gratis. 
Reduced fees for serving and ez- Service 
ae of His Majesty's Forces. 


m Languages Institute, 
102 Newel an, one Street, 














Practical Psychology applied to 
your own needs 


Pelmanism is an education not from 
outside, but from within you. It makes all 
other education fruitful because it shows 
you how to use it. Unlike any other 
form of training, Pelmanism helps you 
to use all your power, your knowledge and 
your strength of mind and character, while 
other men can use only a fraction of the 
dormant ability that they were born with. 





Reduced fees for serving and ex-Service members of 
His Majesty's Forces. 


(Apply for Services Enrolment Form.) 





Easy to Follow 

Half an hour a day of spare time for a 
few weeks is enough. Everything is simply 
set out and described and no drudgery is 
entailed. 

The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled ‘‘ The Science of 
Success.’’ A copy will be sent free. 
No thoughtful, earnest, ambitious man or 
woman can afford to miss the opportunity 
of writing for a free copy of this book 
to-day. Your application will be regarded 
as confidential. 


PELMAN INSTITUTE 
(Established over 50 years), 


102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


Callers welcomed, 


: To The Pelman Institute, 
: 2 Norfolk enn, Hanan Street, 


London 


Please send me, gratis and post free, 
‘*The Science of Success.” 


: Name 





? Address 








All correspondence is confidential. 


PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: 


PARIS, 176 Boulevard Hau nm. MEL- 
BOURNE, 396 Flinders Lane. JOHANNES- 
BURG, P.O. Boz 4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank 
Chambers (P.O. Boz 1489). DELHI, 10 Alipore 
Road. AMSTERDAM, Prinsengracht 1021. 
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Obtainable only 
from the best 
Bespoke Tailors 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS, THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 





Not all the gotd isin Katgoorlie 


The many opportunities open to 
businessmen in Australia and New 
Zealand are far richer than the famous 
‘“*Golden Mile’”’ of Kalgoorlie, 
Western Australian gold mining centre. 

The Bank of Australasia offers up- 
to-date information on prevailing 
market conditions to businessmen 
interested in trade in Australia or New 
Zealand. Write for our booklet “* The 
Answers to Your Questions” which 
may be obtained from the Bank on 
request. It contains not only inform- 
ation concerning the commercial world 
but also more personal details about 
life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Strand Branch : 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 (opposite Australia House). 
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Telegrams: “ Inches, Edinburgh” ‘ fy) Telephone: CENtral 5746 


By Appointment Clock Specialists to H.M. The King 


Thistle Spray in yellow and white 9-ct. 
Gold set with Amethysts and Rose 
Diamonds 


£22 


Heather Spray in yellow and white 
g-ct. Gold set with Pearls 


£24 
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FARE 


Thistle on Looped Bar in 9-ct. Gold set 
with Amethyst and Rose Diamonds 


£18 


HAMILTON & INCHES 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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Shs AD 
Ultl 
UNIQUELY MILD!... because, for all its 
mildness and delicacy of flavour it is full of 
Character — with that perfect balance of 


qualities achieved by the skill of Machado 
of Kingston, Jamaica, the firm with over 








’ 





70 years’ experience. 


” LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Finest Jamatca Qgars 


in all the usual sizes from 2/5 - Petitas 1/6 
Sole Importers: LAMBERT & BUTLER, 
BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TORACCO COMPANY (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 
LT T3¢ 











DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Va n —still dependent on public support 


wy The Worlds 


Best Sh irts a nd Caring for 7,000 children calls for a deep 
| purse. Please lend ahand in this Christian 


Collars | —_ 
10/- 


will buy one child’s food for 5 days 


pred eg | Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes,” should be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 








Stepney Causeway, London, E.1 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions in income 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 7()) the gross 
income for life from an annuity would be over 10% 
of the purchase money 


Enquire for details at your age 


For residents in some countries payments are 
exempt from U.K. tax 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 























ME TOO-!ITS BLENDED 
BALANCE MAKES A 
every pipefal of cere" | GRAND CLEAN SMOKE 
satisfying smoke—a : : 
reward assured by 


the exactitude of the 
blending. 


Craven Empire De Luxe Mixture 4 0id. and 
Craven Empire Curly Cut 4,1id. an ounce. 


CARRERAS - 150 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


. amongst the good things of life, 
unchanging through the years, rich in 
nourishment, energy sustaining, grand 
tasting . . . the original 


THIN WINE 
BISCUITS 


The Aristocrat of all Biscuits from Glasgow's Sunshine 
Biscuit Bakery where those lovely CRIMPIB OAT 
CAKES come from 


WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


WITH SCRIBBANS-KEMP LTD. 
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Polythene 


Polythene was essential for the development of another great achievement 
of British research—radar. The illustration shows the radar installation at 
the port of Liverpool. Polythene, or polymerised ethylene, is a tough yet 
flexible plastic with remarkable qualities as an electrical insulator. The name 
is generic for a range of solid polymers of ethylene, a gas derived from alcohol 
or petroleum. Ethylene will not polymerise easily, that is, the molecules will 
not join together in long chains, but in 1933, I.C.I. chemists found that under 
extreme pressure they could be made to do so. This was in itself a major 
scientific achievement, but equal skill and more patience were needed to 
develop polythene to the stage of commercial production. The pressures 
used — sometimes exceeding 10 tons per square inch—had never been em- 
ployed before in chemical processes, and at the beginning there were many 
explosions, one of which almost wrecked the laboratory. The process was 
finally mastered in 1936, and the first’ plant manufacturing polythene came 
into production on Ist September, 1939, the day the Germans invaded Poland. 
Never was a product more timely in its arrival. Today it is finding many 
uses, the most important being the improvement of submarine telephone 
and telegraph cables. 
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She had no one 


to look to . 


Her home disrupted, she had a poor start in 
life, but we took her into our charge and she is 
now happy and cared for, like tens of thousands 
of other such children who have found love and 


happiness in our homes. 
Will you help us to carry on? 


@ Please send all you can spare to: 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 
THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 
There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 


to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 





This treatment, which can be taken without 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
revivifying tonic, building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


——TEAR OUT AND POST—— 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel. WEL. 5832 LONDON, W.1 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


MAXALDING 


(Founded 1909) 


This science of Physical Control @ 
enables the user to establish a high 
degree of Health Reliability, and 
build up strength, stamina, 
speed and good physical de- 
velopment. No apparatus of 

any kind is required, and the 
unique routine can be em- 
ployed under all conditions of 
Civilian or Service Life—even 

in small ships and torrid 
climes. 


Mr F. H. C. WOOLLASTON 

(Principal of the Postal Instruc- 

tion) is shown herewith performing a Breathing 
Control which has assisted in giving him a full, 
supple and balanced physical development. 


INSPIRING, EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 
containing photographic evidence of results gained 
in scores of cases will be sent gratis and post free 
to any part of the world. If the applicant will 
include details of present condition and desires im 
the way of tmprovement, an expert opinion will be 
sent without obligation. 


MAXALDING (Dept. B9) 
SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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IVC 





RADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 





“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
































She Hallmarh of Cluality 











THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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ATTTTAT TEAL LAdi11 AAALAALE TTT 


Only the best leaf is selected for EMBAssy CIGARS 
and with nearly 70 years’ experience behind us we 
confidently recommend them as top-grade cigars 


with a mild Havana flavour. 











* WD.s H6.O. Wills. 
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ranch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 





a Blackwood’s Advertiser. 





‘Luthymol 


TOOTHPASTE 


A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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CORNISH ,, 
GRANITE % 


The Everlasting a 
Tribute 
eat 


IME CANNOT CHANGE the beauty 
3 7 oe De Lank silver-grey granite. 

4Memorials made from this imperish- 
able material are truly everlasting tributes 
to the past—carefully designed, skilfully 
made, and offering such a wide range of 
designs that no one could fail to find one or 
another ideally suitable for any location. 
Choosing a memorial is always a problem, 
but your local monumental mason will 


DESIGN No. 150 


| willingly help to ensure that your wishes 


are exactly translated into a fitting memorial 
made from this beautiful natural stone. 


CORNISH DE LANK 
GRANITE QUARRIES CO 


| DE LANK e ST BREWARD e CORNWALL 











Does your Head need a tonic? 


Nature sometimes needs a helping hand. 
When the natural oils of the head require a 
little stimulant to restore life to the hair, 
Rowland’s Macassar Oil is the ideal choice. 
Rowland’s very special formula originated in 
1793. Its gentle Otto of Roses perfume and 
its gentle way of caring for the hair have held 
approval of discerning men and women ever 


since, 
—Since 1793 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


the choice of discerning men and women 








THE WORLD'S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


¥ FOR BOOKS * 
FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
TRAVEL BOOK DEPT. 
119-125 GHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.0.2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (ine. Sat.) 
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“Glad you like 
this sherry— 
it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some South 
African wine the other day .... 

I know. A good wine, but not of this 
quality. 

Precisely, but why the difference ? 
Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, though the 
Cape has been for centuries one of the 
world’s finest wine countries, it couldn’t 
compete in Britain with European coun- 
tries until Empire wines got a duty pre- 
ference twenty years ago. That bucked 
up the South African industry. 

But why haven’t we tasted such wines 
before ? 

Because really fine wines are achieved 
by selectivity, experience and slew 
maturing. South Africa has done as 
much in twenty years with some wines 
as the Continent has in generations. 
Only certain wines, then ? 

So far. All are good, but not all are fine. 
The improvement is naturally pro- 
gressive. 

Were South African wines well-known 
here before the preference twenty 
years ago ? 

Now you're delving into history. They 
used to be very popular. But in 1860 
Mr. Gladstone removed the Colonial 
Preference and sent the South African 
wine industry into the wilderness. 

Is that likely to happen again ? 

I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. The 
British Government is not likely to lead 
suchanimportant Empire Industry up the 
garden again. It wouldn’t make sense. 
So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from South 
Africa ? 

You certainly can, and very seen, too.’* 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 





RATTRAY’S 
OLD GOWRIE 


TOBACCO 


VEN today Old Gowrie 
keeps its pride of place. 
A classic example of an old- 
fashioned pressedall-Virginia 
tobacco preparedintheloving 
manner of yesterday—even 
today! It is received with 
gratitude and punctuality by 
Britons all over the globe. It 
follows them wherever they 
go. Old Gowrie’s charm lies 
within its satisfying coolness 
and the unadulterated fra- 
grance of carefully selected 
Virginia leaf. The pleasure 
it gives is not regarded lightly 
but is counted among the 
fewer luxuries. 
A customer writes from Uttoxeter— 
** 1 extend my very best wishes to you 
and your staff and send many thanks 
for your continued courtesy and effici- 


ency ; last, but not least, for the super- 
lative quality of your tobacco.” 


— 


To be obtained ONLY from: 


CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price: 76/- per lb., post paid 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-lb. 
un, post free 
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‘test of time 


John Cotton Tobacco Only when a brand has gained the verdict of 
Nos.1&2-4/9anoz. generations of smokers can it truly describe 
pen wis mo ” itself as good tobacco. John Cotton has been 
a Om 1g with us as one of the good things of life for 179 
‘o. 1 Cigarettes . . . 
3/10for20  years...long may it remain as a companion 


MADE IN EDINSURGH for our pleasures, a solace in our worries. 
Since 1770 


JOHN COTTON 


A trusted Tobacco FX Hines, a perfect Cigarette 


BY APPOINTMENT 
CIGAR MERCHANTS 
TO M.M. THE KIN@ 


q I own In pe su ICAL pH jy Mu i i } 





LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 





LIFE-BOAT 


KELVIN engines 


have established an enviable reputa- All Life-boat men are volunteers 


tion for efficiency and reliability. except the motor mechanics. All are 
; rewarded every time they answer a 
Made in a range of types, weights call. Total yearly payments to the 
and powers suited to every need— men are nearly £100,000. The Life- 


. boat Service is supported entirely by 
from 7% to 132 h.p., Diesel and Petrol voluntary contributions. Send your 


Paraffin. contribution however small. 
THE BERGIUS COY., LTD., GLASGOW, C.4 ROYAL NATIONAL 


FOR HEAVY DUTY Sine LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., 
C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer. 
COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., 
T.D., M.A., Secretary . 
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PHOENIX Bookcases combine the best in qual- 
ity, appearance, usefulness and cost. Every book- 
case in the PHOENIX range is free from purchase 
tax and represents exceptional value for money. 
Material, design and finish are of the best. Solid 
timber is used throughout, and manufacture is 
by cabinet-makers of high repute. 

Rising timber prices make ead E cmmeumns 
advisable. 


Right: Glass-fronted 
Bookcase in Solid Agba, 
Above: Glass-fronted 3-Shelf £7. 19s.8d.(notaxr). Width 
Solid Oak Bookcase, £7. 8s. 8d. —.2"11}”, Height 3'14", Depth 
(no taz). Width 2’ 112", Height 9”. Shelves 9” 9”, 11” 
2’ 11’, Depth 9”. Shelves 93", 92”, Natural ‘golden’ or medium 
11’ . Light, medium or dark. finish. Carriage free in 
Carriage free in Great Britain. Great Britain. 


Write, phone or call for details of these and other types 


THE PHOENIX GALLERY _ (TEM. 0525) 
(Dept. B!) 38 William IV. St., Charing Cross, London, W.C.2 





= St ‘ id 5 i Proprietors: Phoenix House Ltd. 





Secure Your Future from Worry 


by means of 


AN ANNUITY FOR LIFE 


Returns are unalterable no matter how ordinary Securities or 
Dividends may fluctuate. The Standard gives particularly favourable 
rates, as the following examples show, and the Security is unsurpassed. 
Each {100 would provide a Yearly Annuity for Life of :— 


AGE MALE FEMALE 
60 £8: 8:11 47: 3:6 
65 10: 0: 2 8:10:1 
70 12: 5:10 10: 7:4 
75 15312: §$ 13: 2:7 


Yields for Half-yearly and Quarterly payments are slightly less. 
Write for a quotation applicable to your own age to— 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
:: ASSURANCE COMPANY :: 


Established 1825 Assets exceed £76,000,000 
HEAD OFFICE :—3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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COTTON: The association 

between Egypt and cotton dates 

from the earliest days of that 

ancient country and woven cotton 

has clothed its inhabitants ever 

since the time of the Pharaohs. 

In spite of this long association, it 

was not until 1820 that Egypt set out 

to produce cotton in the quantities 
required by European manufacturers, and 

the year 1821 saw the first shipment of 
Egyptian cotton to England. The shipment was 
only 100 bales—but from this small beginning the 
export of cotton has become the mainstay of the 
Egyptian economy. 

Full and up-to-date information from our branches 
in Egypt on market conditions and industrial 
trends in the country is readily obtainable on 
request. Please write to our Intelligence Depart- 
ment at the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK = 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) {§ 
54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 4 
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SUBSCRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLAcKWooD’s MAGAZINE 
SENT BY POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OrFice, 45 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, FOR 305. YEARLY. 


Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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Telegrams: “Inches, Edinburgh ”’ Ss ade Telephone: CENtral 5746 


HAMILTON & INCHES 
QUAICHS 





Reproductions in Silver of this 
ancient Scottish drinking vessel are 


+ 


ARE 


once more available in many sizes. 


i; 
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5 a 2:11 
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These prices include purchase tax. Export orders delivered free of tax 


Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths 


88 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 2 
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October 


Nowadays trade across the sea often involves special problems 


and difficulties and businessmen confronted with these will find 
that the Midland Bank provides ready assistance. The Overseas 
Branch at 122 Old Broad Street, London, the West End Foreign 
Branch at 196A Piccadilly, London, and the Provincial Foreign 
Branches in Birmingham, Bradford, Liverpool and Manchester 
are especially equipped for this purpose and the services they 


offer are available at over 2,000 branches in England and Wales. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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THE WHITE NAKHOUDA. 


BY A. A. BELDON, 


I, 


I HAD met him a few times 
before ; a large white-clad man, 
bulky about the belt-line, with a 
grey moustache, twinkling eyes, 
and a ready laugh; fatherly in 
appearance, almost boyish in 
his carefree attitude to life, and 
popular to a degree. His popu- 
larity was immense, as immense 
as his own faith in mankind and 
his love of human company. 
The magnitude of the respect 
shown to him by everyone 
sprung from a spontaneous liking 
for the man, for it was impossible 
not to like Mr Springs. To us 
exiles on a burning coast his 
arrivals in the Khorjarama (of 
which he was chief engineer) 
were anticipated with a greater 
joy than the coming of the mail, 
and when, from the sun-drenched 
office near the river, we sighted 
the white topmasts of his ship, 
gliding as it were over the 
level plane of the trees as she 


rounded the bends, we were 
uplifted. 

Sitting in the club one night 
during the kaus, that damp 
tormentor that is the last 
affliction imposed at the end 
of a burning summer, we were 
attempting to fight an insatiable 
thirst. It was one of the stickiest 
nights I remember, and in that 
atmosphere, which seemed to 
have reached the limit of human 
endurance, conversation was 
reduced to short and unprintable 
comments on the weather, 
uttered with colourful vehe- 
mence. The fact that without 
the kaus good dates could not be 
produced, did not impress us. 
And then, quite suddenly, like a 
saving breeze Mr Springs came 
in out of the hot night. 

His smile and the hand raised 
in salute were intended for all: 
for the damp and listless figures 
down the long bar; for the 
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tired-eyed, white-robed punkah 
boys. The light shone from his 
silver-grey hair; his large face 
was florid with the heat and the 
effort of walking. I thought, as 
he approached us, that he looked 
tired, and mentally blamed the 
enervating humidity of the night. 
Someone dragged a cane-chair 
a little nearer to us under the 
punkah—a little sign of the 
affection we had for him—and 
acknowledging our greetings he 
lowered his bulk into the thing 
and proceeded to wipe the 
glistening moisture from his brow 
with an already damp handker- 
chief. I noticed old Captain 
Stewart observing him with his 
shrewd eyes. He tapped the big 
man’s knee with fingers that 
were tough and hard with the 
weather of many years. 

“T can see,” he said with 


great directness, “‘ that you are 
not quite yourself tonight, Chief. 
Is it just the weather?” 

And very quietly Mr Springs 
replied, “‘ No. We lost the mate 
over the side last night—I could 
see you hadn’t yet heard. I 


shall miss him—badly.” His 
face was composed, his grey eyes 
strange and distant; his spirit 
bowed with a great loss. 

We were profoundly shocked ; 
the happy relationship between 
Rees and Springs was well 
known. Fumbling, red-faced, 
for the best words, we murmured 
our sympathy. 

“Damn bad that,” old Stewart 
observed; “nice chap, too. I 
lost a whole watch over the side 
once, the mate included— 
twenty-two all told—’way down 
off the Kerguelens. Everything 
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smashed up. Damn cold down 
there, too. How did _ this 
happen ? ” 

And there, in the hard glare 
of electric light and the thermo- 
meter at one hundred and twenty- 
two, Springs told the story of 
Rees, mate of the Khorjarama, 
his affectionate friend and com- 
rade in a great venture; lost 
over the stern into a dark, warm 
sea. 

“The irony of it is an added 
burden,” Mr Springs told us. 
“To think that it could happen 
like that with the ship as steady 
as if she were in dry-dock, and 
the coloured lights of the fair- 
ways showing like red and white 
ribbons laid on black marble. 
It was as flat as that. Not a 
breath of wind, not a ripple on 
the water, except our own wash.” 
He fetched a sigh, and we 
witnessed the side of a man we 
had not before encountered, and 
saw @ face that was full of a 
great sadness foreign to that 
fine head and familiar body. We 
did not interrupt, and while he 
talked we smoked and forgot the 
heat ; old Stewart pulling away 
at a pipe, his lined face like a 
nut; Connor and Ruff chewing 
the ends of cheroots and counting 
the little lizards on the wall; 
Parker intrigued with the sub- 
siding foam on his beer. 

** We got the pilot aboard and 
made for the Western Channel. 
It was eight o’clock then, and 
the ebb beginning to make. 
There wasn’t a lot of time to 
waste if we wanted to get into 
the river, and there was ballast 
to pump out before we could 
attempt the bar. As you all 
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know, fourteen feet six is about 
as much as the West Out will 
take.” 

We nodded, all together, with- 
out speaking, and Mr Springs 
continued quietly in a level 
convincing tone while the grey 
ash of his cigarette lengthened 
between his fingers. 

“IT was sitting in a chair on 
the poop trying to catch some 
air when Rees came aft to look 
at the draught-marks, torch in 
hand and stockings rolled down 
to his shoes—he always wore 
white shorts, you remember. 
He paused beside me with one 
foot on the rail, the deck light 
shining on his bald head and 
laughing face ; his bare legs and 
arms looking very dark against 
his white clothes. ‘ You should 
dress for the weather, old man,’ 
he said; ‘I’m longing to see you 
in shorts. You would look well. 
Ha! ha!’ and he threw back 
his head and laughed at the idea 
of me, fifty-one and fourteen 
stone, showing my great knees 
in a@ pair of short pants. ‘Go 
on, get the draught read,’ I 
answered; ‘you and your bandy 
legs. How is it going?’ ‘ All 
right,’ he said, ‘I think we’ll 
make it. By the time I get that 
tank out she should be light 
enough.’ His powerful torch 
sent a white beam out over the 
water. ‘Good torch that,’ he 
added casually, then rolled aft 
to the rail behind me to get a 
rough reading. I could hear him 
talking to himself, blessing in 
that cheery, good-natured way 
of his the unknown naval archi- 
tect who designed ships with 
counters that positively seemed 
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constructed to prevent mates 
from reading the draught. As 
he used to say, ‘It is either a 
case of hanging outboard by the 
skin of your teeth and wishing 
your neck was as long and flex- 
ible as that of an ostrich, or 
clambering up the sloping shell- 
plating between the cant-frames 
under the poop and taking the 
risk of getting hung if your feet 
slip while your head is out of 
the stern port.’ So he used to 
choose the easier way and lean 
out over the rail. 

“He came back to my chair, 
panting a little with the heat, 
but making light of all things. 
‘ Just under fourteen feet now,’ 
he informed me, adding, ‘Ill 
get along to practise my Hindu- 
stani on the pump-wallah. Oh, 
to be a burra mistri sahib and 
recline in a deck-chair on hot 
nights!’ Then he swung away 
forward along the poop humming 
a snatch of song until his short 
white form disappeared down 
the ladder to the main - deck. 
A good mate was Rees! A 
fellow you came to love. He 
was very interested in the bat 
of the Kalassis and could rattle 
away like one of them. They 
liked him well and sought his 
advice in all their troubles ; 
he addressed their letters for 
them and solved many of their 
domestic problems. Yes, a good 
man and a grand companion.” 

The ash fell from his smoulder- 
ing cigarette, reminding him of 
the present. He drew deeply on 
what remained and dropped it 
into an ash-tray on the little 
table. We sipped our drinks, 
perspired, and waited. And the 
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little punkah boys, unaware of 
the sorrow of Mr Springs, were 
content. 

“ After a little while,” he 
continued, “I got up, took a 
drink from the dripping chatti 
hanging under the awning and 
made my way forward, pausing 
by the pump-room to listen to 
the heavy, loaded beat of the 
pumps discharging the ballast. 
Along the darkened deck I 
could hear the mate talking to 
the pump-wallah and see the 
sudden sweep of that powerful 
torch across the deck, lighting 
up for a brief moment the in- 
numerable objects that clutter 
up the space between the poop 
and the bridge. I am glad I 
remember these details, these 
ordinary tasks, and know that to 
the end we worked and lived in 
harmony; that in these duties 


where deck and engine staff both 
have responsibilities there was 
never a trace of friction between 
us. It was like that from the 
very beginning between Rees 
and me. I have known it other- 
wise, and so have some of you, 


when the old ‘oil and water 
won’t mix’ saying is proved too 
true. I suppose it is all a matter 
of a little thought and a little 
mental discipline. 

‘* He left the deck and went to 
the bridge without seeing me. 
I heard the low tones of quiet 
talk up there in the darkness ; 
the three figures silhouetted 
against the stars; the native 
pilot saying, quite clearly in 
broken English, ‘If you wish, 
Capitan. Allright. Full e-speed, 
please!’ Then the rattle of the 
telegraph and the rising whine of 
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the turbine. Apparently they 
had decided there was water 
enough to cross in. 

** Rees came down then, mov- 
ing quite quickly ; he seemed to 
have an amazing amount of 
energy in spite of the heat. He 
caught sight of me, gave a little 
wave of his hand, and dis- 
appeared along the dark deck. 
There was a faint breath of air, 
so I remained where I was to 
enjoy it. Five or ten minutes, I 
suppose, I stood there listening 
to the beat of the pumps before 
the first lighted buoy of the 
channel glided past winking its 
allotted message like a bright 
cyclopean eye in the darkness. 
We had entered the fairway. 
Two or three more of the buoys 
went past as if floating away 
hurriedly to catch the first ; for 
it was so calm last night down 
there that it was difficult to 
believe we were moving. 

“The sudden racing of the 
pumps, signifying that the tank 
was out, brought me back from 
buoy-gazing to the work in hand, 
but our pump-wallah wasn’t 
long in getting things shut down. 
The banging ceased, the whistle 
of steam died away, and a great 
quiet took hold of the deck. 
Only the sound of our turbines 
and the odd helm orders from 
the bridge broke the deep hush 
of an airless night. After a 
while the pump-wallah, catching 
sight of me standing there, 
asked, ‘burra malim sahib?’ 
I replied that the mate was on 
deck somewhere.” 

Here Mr Springs, calling the 
boy, ordered a short drink, as if 
to fortify himself for a great 
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effort. ‘This sort of talk was 
strange to him, a man who 
always tried to maintain a light- 
hearted attitude towards life. 
The sparkle seemed to have 
died out; his eyes were heavy- 
lidded and sad, like the eyes of 
@ man who has gone without 
sleep. 

“There was really nothing 
for me to do, so I strolled slowly 
aft again to the poop and my 
chair. If I was wanted, 
they all knew where I was. 
Although it wasn’t long since 
I had drunk, I decided to 
rinse my mouth again before 
sitting down; the chatti hung 
on a ridge-wire under the awning 
behind the deck-chair. And I 
was in the very act of reaching 
for it when I saw that the 
familiar continuity of the white 
rails over the port fair-leads was 
broken. Never before had I 
seen those slip-rails disturbed. 
The top rail, which hung verti- 
cally down over the stern, 
swayed like a pendulum in a 
sickening, unnatural manner. 
An awful fear seized me, a great 
and terrible apprehension as 
without any normal process of 
thought the tragic message of 
that rail was flashed into my 
whole being ; my brain was by- 
passed with the light of the 
ghastly truth. I could not 
think—I do not recollect crying 
out. I don’t think I did, some- 
how. I only remember hanging 
over the fair-leads, head and 
shoulders outboard, unaware of 
the hard iron pressing on my 
chest, unaware of the heat, the 
darkness, the existence of the 
ship, the very sea itself—and the 
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stars that witnessed with their 
unchanging gaze my fight for the 
life of the mate—my friend. 

“* T saw only his dim white and 
ghostly form swinging without a 
sound, kicking in a strange, jerk- 
ing manner like a man on a 
gibbet when life’s flame flickers 
before going out, and clawing 
with one free hand the hot, 
empty air. The faint luminosity 
of the screw-race water below 
threw an unreal glow upon his 
foreshortened form. With a 
great stretch, I reached down 
and seized his hard cold hand 
that had clutched, alas! too long, 
the lower end of that accursed 
rail. I seemed to pass into a 


hideous dream. I heard the beat 
and whirr of many wings (it 
must have been the serew) and 
saw through the milky clouds 
the black spaces of eternity. 


And slowly, with a maddening 
sense of anguish, of failure and 
irreparable loss, his cold hand 
slipped through mine and he 
went from me feet foremost, his 
left arm stretched out as in a 
gesture of eternal farewell; and 
retaining that pose he did not 
fall, but seemed to float away, 
drawn by a great power upward 
with his head thrown back 
laughingly in his old way until 
he passed like a wraith through 
the misty vapours. 

“T opened my eyes to see, 
under the deck light, our old 
bandhari brandishing my chatti, 
and felt the cool water scattered 
on my face and arms. He was 
excited and voluble, with great 
anxious eyes and wispy sparse 
hair. His unemptied bucket of 
galley slops lay on its side half 
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spilled out on the deck. I 
remember rolling over, only to 
see the last of the fairway buoys 
already far astern. ‘Too late! 
Too late! I had failed him in 
his greatest need. He of all 
men. Rees—my friend! The 
boats returned this morning 
without him.” 

Mr Springs ended in a barely 
audible whisper, then sat for a 
while quiet and immovable, and 
no one spoke. It is a strange 
trait of the complex character 
of the English that they find 
themselves red-faced and tongue- 
tied in the midst of great 
emotions and cloak their senti- 
ments in casual expressions that 
deceive the shallow observer. 
Sweating under the lights of a 
club on a remote and burning 
coast, we had little to say, but 
much to give. We, who had 
known the blast of icy winds and 


the moving mountains of water; 
who had lived in the palm of a 
great Nature accepting all things 
with a profound respect—we 


knew and understood. We 
accepted the going of Rees 
philosophically ; these sacrifices 
had been going on for a long 
time. For him we had a great 
pity. For Mr Springs our sym- 
pathy, even unspoken, was the 
stronger emotion : we were more 
concerned with the effect of 
this unfortunate affair upon this 
likable man who, having the 
happy gift of dispelling gloom 
from others, seemed to have 
failed for once in applying it to 
his own advantage. 

Behind the smoke that 
struggled up through the heavy 
air from the bowl of his pipe the 
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old face of the observing Captain 
Stewart was brown and inscrut- 
able. The wisdom of years was 
his: the largeness of a broad 
experience lay behind him. He 
was not affected by the loss of 
Rees, beyond the regret of 
common decency, but the effect 
on the admirable Springs was 
greater and deeper than he 
would have expected. 

Quietly he said, sitting up and 
knocking the ashes from his pipe 
unnecessarily, “A pity. Ay, 
a pity. But listen, Chief. We 
understand—very well. But you 
must cast out this vision of 
your failure. Who says you 
failed? Only yourself. I do 
not; neither will the rest of us 
here. You were defeated, yes. 
You did what you could, and the 
rest is outside and beyond your 
control. Be not ashamed to be 
defeated by such forces. I am 
no ardent fatalist like these boys 
who wait upon us and con- 
veniently fob off all things with 
the word Kismet. No, I seek a 
reason when the tiffin is served 
cold. But sometimes you arrive 
at a place at a time when the 
run of circumstances bears no 
questioning. You come up, slap! 
against forces which defy the 
puny reasonings of man. Then 
you’ve got to bow your head and 
say, if you wish, ‘This is Fate.’ 

* And if I am not wrong you 
have this last twenty-four hours 
arrived at that point. You were 
ina jam. You had to help, and 
you helped. To run away and 
seek assistance would have been 
a sinful waste of time. You 
risked your own life to reach out 
a helping hand without stopping 
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to ascertain the danger, and 
having done so you could not 
save him because his strength 
was spent. I'll lay that you 
shouted—pretty hard—but you 
were shouting down under the 
counter at a screw flapping 
round in the water. No wonder 
you were not heard! Forget 
this failure business; you were 
merely defeated—and I have 
been defeated many times.” 
We nodded, affirming the 
sentiments expressed by Stewart; 
offered a few sympathetic words 
of our own; then, calling for 
more long drinks to fight that 
unquenchable thirst, we smoked 
and brought the conversation 
round to lighter topics. Mr 
Springs, composed and silent, 
listened and smiled. His eyes 
were without the sparkle we 
loved; his thoughts, I knew, 
were on the dark and placid 
waters of the shallows where the 
winking lights, without change 
or feeling, would even now be 


It was nearly a year before 
I saw him again, although we 
were often enough up the river 
in the necessary course of our 
wanderings. I walked into the 
almost deserted vastness of a 
Bombay refreshment room one 
afternoon. It was comparatively 
cool in there and the shady peace 
was a relief from the crowded 
streets. Only his silvery hair 
and much blue smoke were 
visible behind the open news- 
paper. But there is only one 
Mr Springs. As he lowered the 
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laying down and rolling up the 
little coloured ribbons on the sea. 

When the time came for him 
to go, Captain Stewart and I 
went too, passing in a step from 
the glare of civilisation out into 
@ hot and primitive night, taking 
the road by the river to the little 
timber jetty where the launch 
would call. The teeming life 
howled and croaked and whis- 
pered from every yard of forest 
on each side of the dark and 
starry stream; virile, savage 
rejoicings of unseen things that 
lived and died struggling for life 
and perhaps happiness by the 
banks of the great river. 

We gripped in turn his large 
warm hand. The song of the 
boatmen died out on the dark 
water as the launch drew away. 
Pausing for a while on the 
wooden jetty we watched the 
tall sails, like slender leaning 
shadows on the night sky, of 
@ laden baggala slipping down 
towards the sea. 


paper at my greeting his face 
lit up in the old way; his eyes 
twinkled; the rather large 
mouth opened ready for the old 
familiar laugh. He removed the 
spectacles from the end of a 
florid nose. Here, I thought, 
is @ man without sorrow. We 
talked of little things, and his 
laugh echoed across the big room 
with the deserted tables and the 
slow-turning fans in the ceiling. 
And then, as if unable to mono- 
polise his happy thoughts any 
longer, he asked— 
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“Have you not heard, then, 
about—about Rees ? ” 

I was amazed that he should 
mention that victim of a dis- 
tressing incident at all, and 
while I sat and experienced 
again the buoyancy of the good 
man’s uplifting company, he 
talked and smoked innumerable 
cigarettes. 

He told me of his ten months’ 
aching sorrow, of his gnawing 
emptiness and bad dreams; of 
the depressing effect the white 
rail (now securely seized with 
wire) had upon him; of the 
bitter self-reproach at his weak- 
ness to save, in spite of his bulk 
and massive arm ; of his pathetic 
letters home to Mrs Springs 
while he himself, as he said, 
tried to maintain his outward 
cheerfulness for the benefit of his 
friends. And with that large 
expressive physiognomy portray- 
ing in that masterly way of his 
all the shades of his feelings, all 
his sorrow, surprise, and joy, he 
recounted the story. 

Barely a month earlier the 
Khorjarama had returned to the 
river to load. The July shamal 
was blowing, bringing blasts of 
searing air from the suffering 
desert lands that stretch out in a 
shimmering plane away from the 
river. The sun during the after- 
noon was like a white ball in a 
haze of fine dust, sending down 
its burning light with a shadow- 
less, unrelenting intensity that 
made the steel of the steamer 
painful to the touch. Before 
sunset they had moored in the 
stream, and as the breeze fell 
the dust became finer, settling 
like a thin mud-coloured fog on 
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the river. Objects ashore loomed 
large and blurred: an odd boom 
or baggala with slow-flapping 
canvas beat up-stream against 
the light breeze as these craft 
have done through the countless 
years. 

Mr Springs did not go ashore 
that night. Sitting alone in his 
lighted room with a fine layer 
of yellow dust over everything 
and the fan blowing hot dry air 
on his bulk, he busied himself 
with necessary writing. At ten 
o’clock his boy brought the last 
cup of tea of the day, and 
vanished. ‘‘ It was very quiet,” 
he said, “* just the low hum from 
the dynamo, the wheeze of a 
pump in the engine-room; the 
sharp metallic sound of a spanner 
striking, perhaps, the chequered 
foot-plates ; footsteps along the 
deck outside, coughing from the 
native galley, and the howl of a 
single jackal from the shore near 
the anchorage. I finished the 
writing and opened the first of 
my wife’s letters—there were 
three ! ” 

He had not even begun to 
read when the secunni entered, 
bare-footed, and wild-eyed. ‘‘ He 
jabbered so quickly that I 
couldn’t catch a single word,” 
Mr Springs continued; “I had 
to speak a little sharply to steady 
the old chap down. It then 
appeared that he had been on 
duty at the accommodation 
ladder since ten. The last of the 
shore-goers had long since re- 
turned; the last launch had 
gone; there was nothing more 
to do save stand and wait. He 
heard the sound of an approach- 
ing boat—the splash of oars, the 
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rhythmic grunt of rowers, and the 
voice of one in command that 
floated up out of the haze over 
the river. His meditative mood 
was forgotten; he stepped out 
on to the platform and looked 
down the many steps of the 
accommodation ladder. An 
empty circle of brown, lighted 
water surrounded the bottom ; 
little wavelets lapped against the 
steel shell: there was nothing 
else to be seen and the sounds 
had ceased. ‘A country boat,’ 
the secunni murmured to him- 
self, not without a trace of 
superiority. Was he not the 
senior quartermaster of a burra 
jehaz? But as he turned, the 
boat glided alongside and a 
brawny chocolate-coloured man, 
naked to the waist and devoid 
of hair, caught a turn, dexter- 
ously, with the painter: round- 
bladed oars waved about and 
rattled in the boat; five or six 
half-naked bodies grunted and 
chattered; then out of their 
midst the white-clad man of 
authority appeared, leapt lightly 
to the ladder and ascended, 
slowly, the light glancing from a 
brown and polished pate, sandals 
flapping on the steps. 

“When I asked the secunni 
what all this was about he 
clutched the relic round his neck 
and moved his lips strangely. 
‘Sahib,’ he said, ‘I am afraid. 
I said to the figure on the ladder 
Jao! Jao! and the men in the 
boat below laughed. Then the 
voice of one we know, Sahib, 
said, “ Chup rao secunni! Be 
not afraid. Your lost burra 
malim sahib is returned.” He 
asked for you and sent me to 
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you. It is the lost one, Sahib ; 
for his voice and smile are the 
same, and I have seen the gold 
tooth gleam in the light.’ 

“Phe old man’s eyes swam 
with tears as he stood there in 
the doorway of my room. ‘ You 
are mad,’ I said, ‘jao/’ And 
the poor fellow went from me 
like a shadow. 

“Can you imagine my feel- 
ings? There was I, sitting 
alone in my room, holding the 
unread pages of my wife’s letter. 
My fingers began to make little 
motions of their own. At fifty- 
two one is not quite ready for 
these shocks: the accepted 
values of life and death are well 
and firmly established. I have 
been fortunate in life. It has 
laid gentle fingers on me. Until 
the loss of Rees I never knew any 
real unhappiness, I had never 
tasted the thought-stirring sip 
from the cup of sorrow. I love 
the company of my fellows—I 
loved his. For ten months I had 
battled against the enervating 
qualities of that depressing 
draught: I tried to maintain 
my old ways—it was very hard. 
And now, this. 

“ What had that old secunni 
said? The good burra malim 
sahib had returned? The bold 
character of the writing on the 
pages in my hand ran together 
in a grey blur. I remember an 
energetic beetle that kept hop- 
ping up and down between the 
reading-lamp and the blotter on 
my desk. It looked dusty and 
strong; it disappeared, and a 
little metallic ring told me of its 
contact with the whirring fan 
blades. And then—the flapping 
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sound of sandals in the narrow 
alleyway outside my door, as of 
someone stepping over the 
weatherboard from the deck. 
It was plain enough. I looked 
hard at the letter without mov- 
ing. Could it be true, then? I 
wondered if the trying heat 
had really upset me. Perhaps 
that old secunni suffered from 
delusions. But no, there was 
the old knock—one, two—and 
the old clearing of a throat I 
knew 80 well. I felt—strange. 
Not afraid. This sort of thing 
happened only in the novels of 
my youth. I trembled a little 
with the suddenness of the un- 
certainty that was thrust upon 
me ; like this . . .” 

Mr Springs, folding up the 
newspaper quickly, demon- 


strated, in the silence of that 
public room, exactly how he was 


sitting at his desk when the 
affair happened. He had a 
fascinating and skilful way of 
demonstrating too; I could pic- 
ture the scene. He went on— 

‘Without turning round I 
cried, ‘Come in,’ trying to keep 
my voice normal: it sounded 
steady enough but far away. I 
wondered, quite quickly, if per- 
haps all this nonsense of sorrow, 
of dreams and of mad secunni’s 
tales was no more than the 
hallucinatory effects of a trying 
climate borne overlong; _per- 
haps the whole fantastic thing 
had never really happened at 
all! Perhaps I would turn to 
find Rees, in his white shirt and 
shorts, standing there scratching 
the back of his head and laughing 
in his old way ! 

“* Chief!’ There it was, the 
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old voice, unaltered. The 
blurred image of the reading- 
lamp danced up and down like 
those little coloured balls in a 
fountain at a fair. ‘ Turn round, 
old man,’ the voice said, ‘ and 
witness who’s come to see you! 
I sent the secunni along first 
to break the news gently. I 
couldn’t let you know before 
this!’ ‘Tell me quickly,’ I 
replied, ‘ is it really you, Rees ? 
Tell me that I am sane and this 
is not just a dream, a mental 
mirage on a hot night.’ 

“TI heard him slap his thigh 
and laugh, saying, ‘Me? Yes. 
I’ve returned, safe and sound, 
all in one piece. Allah be 
praised! Now turn your big 
carcase round and let me see 
you. Pardon the old togs, of 
course.’ 

“I turned then, slowly, re- 
volving my body in the swivel- 
chair, clutching the letter in- 
voluntarily in my left hand; my 
eyes felt misty and unfocused; 
I trembled between utter dis- 
belief and the tantalising dawn 
of a great surging joy. And 
rising half out of the chair I 
stretched out my hands towards 
him, towards this nocturnal 
visitor in an old dirty white 
jacket, his brown sandalled feet 
sticking out from the skirts of 
an old burnous. ‘ Rees,’ was 
all I could say. 

“He laughed, and the gold 
tooth caught the light, just as 
the secunni had said. ‘ Yes. 
Not back from the grave, either. 
Sit down, Chief, and stop staring 
at me like that. It’s all quite 
true. I’m really fine. How are 
you, old man?’ He gripped my 
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hands long and hard. The letter 
fluttered down, scattering the 
many pages on the floor. Rees 
gathered them up, putting the 
lot on my desk. 

“*T cannot grasp it all,’ I 
replied. ‘Sit down and tell me 
about this miracle.’ I waved a 
hand to indicate my settee. The 
mist was clearing from my eyes; 
a sudden desire to smoke made 
me reach out for a cigarette from 
the open round tin. Thoughts 
of hospitality awakened. I 
offered the tin; then, remember- 
ing that Rees had always been 
@ pipe-smoker, opened a drawer 
and produced a new pipe sent by 
@ well-meaning relative months 
ago. There was a flat tin of 


tobacco, too, that I kept for 
certain visitors like Old Stewart 
from the tug. 

“ Rees accepted the offering 


gratefully and without hesita- 
tion, fondling the pipe as if it 
was his own friendly briar, 
rubbing the tobacco between 
his hardened palms with the 
masterly touch of the con- 
noisseur. He had always been a 
friendly despiser of my cigar- 
ettes. ‘ That nice moustache of 
yours is getting really a moth- 
eaten appearance with those 
things,’ he used to say laugh- 
ingly. ‘ Look at that discoloured 
bit in the middle.’ 

“*]ve dreamed of this,’ he 
remarked now, with eyes that 
glowed with a great pleasure in 
their bright, restless sweeping 
round my room. ‘And I’ve 
missed my old pipe too. That 
old hubbly-bubbly aboard the 
Dik-al-Bahr is really terrible. 
I’ve never got used to the thing 
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making noises, and that country 
tobacco leaves a vile taste in my 
mouth.’ 

“He pattered on, the words 
pouring from his burnt and 
beaming face, about trivialities 
and simple commonplace joys, 
as if the heavier matters of his 
visit were being immersed and 
hidden. The familiar room ab- 
sorbed his attention, as if he 
were checking the contents up 
to be quite sure that nothing 
was changed. And while his 
shining eyes, crow-footed at the 
corners with the blinding glare 
of many sunlit seas, found satis- 
faction in the sparkle of the 
brass curtain-rings above the 
bunk and the gleam of polished 
wood, his voice ran on through 
good tobacco smoke ; and I just 
sat without speaking, my head 
nodding in unconscious affirma- 
tion, my mind confused with a 
great wonder and not a little fear 
that I should perhaps awake 
from a happy though cruel 
dream. I never took my eyes 
from the familiar face, so little 
changed, and only blinked when 
the surging lift of thrill pounded 
involuntarily in my chest. The 
shock of an incredible occur- 
rence seemed to have taken away 
the capacity for speech, for 
normal thought. I saw, as one 
might see some mental picture 
that is realistic enough to put 
sanity in doubt, the longed-for 
face of one who had been written 
off as lost: I heard nothing but 
the modulations of a voice I had 
loved; the other noises of the 
ship, of my whirring fan, of the 
night outside, faded to nothing- 
ness. Only we two existed in a 
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narrow mental world as I sat 
with rounded eyes and slightly 
parted lips, trying to be calm. 

“* By Joe, old man,’ Rees 
was saying, ‘I cannot believe 
that I’ve ever been away.’ (He 
always said ‘By Joe’; it could 
mean such a lot—or such a 
little.) ‘ It is like a funny dream 
—nothing changed. Only these 
old togs give the game away, 
don’t they? You get used to 
nearly everything in time. Ten 
months! It seems like yester- 
day. And yet I regret nothing 
really—save the awful worry 
that I must have caused. If 
only I could have let you know 
somehow, but I never had an 
opportunity. You will have 


had some unpleasant moments I 
know—and I missed your cheery 
old self badly, Chief ; that’s one 
of my regrets. And yet, all’s 


well now and I have so much to 
be thankful for—everything, in 
fact. I am a deuced lucky 
beggar, by Joe! I fell into a 
dry-dock once, when I was 
serving my time. You remem- 
ber? We were slinging in stores 
without steam one Saturday 
afternoon. I recollect giving the 
basket a hefty push and then a 
hard-faced sister asking me if I 
felt better. ‘ Nothing wrong 
with me,’ I said; ‘what the 
devil am I doing in bed anyway ? 
The mate will play the band 
when he hears of me in bed.” 
‘Lie still,’ she said, “and don’t 
worry. And stop swearing at 
Andy; he can’t hear you five 
miles off, you know.”’ Rees 
threw back his head and laughed. 
I remember laughing too, with- 
out a lot of mirth, and quite 
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involuntarily ; conviction grew 
slowly with little hesitant steps, 
but without retreating; a flush 
of happiness was establishing 
@ fierce redness in my cheeks. 
‘ Forty feet on to stone and not 
a scratch!’ Rees continued; ‘but 
I think I must have fallen on to 
the basket, for it went down too. 
Yes, by Joe, I was lucky.’ 

“He put both hands behind 
his head and with the new pipe 
between his teeth smoked for a 
minute in silence. His face grew 
very calm and composed, his 
eyes narrow and thoughtful, a 
rare thing in the old Rees. 
Quietly he asked— 

*** Do you really think, Chief, 
that it is all—luck? This is my 
second escape, you know. Ten 
months in the happy though 
fatalistic atmosphere that per- 
vades an Islamic ship may have 
biased my reasoning in these 
things.’ He brightened up again 
without waiting for an answer, 
and, slipping off a sandal, turned 
a@ little sideways and stretched a 
brown leg straight out on the 
white cover of the settee. ‘I’m 
getting too far ahead,’ he said, 
‘ but it’s a queer thing, isn’t it ? 
I have given it much thought. 
My men out there dismiss it with 
@ marvellous and, to them, satis- 
fying simplicity. Perhaps they 
are right.’ 

“* Perhaps they are,’ I 
answered simply. My words 
were completely detached from 
my thoughts, which wandered 
in happy paths of their own. I 
forgot to be curious and asked 
no questions, but waited, a 
growing placidity suffusing my 
body and brain. 
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‘“**T remember so little about 
that night,’ Rees continued; ‘I 
know I went to the rail to read 
the draught. Yes, that was it. 
Now I wonder if the pin in that 
slip-rail carried away? Perhaps 
it did. Perhaps it was nothing 
but paint over rust, for we never 
unshipped the thing. I must 
have gone straight over into the 
ditch, but I don’t know. I only 
recollect being held up by some- 
thing like warm velvet and 
everything was dark save the 
stars. Nothing existed in the 
world but the stars and me. I 
was not surprised or afraid; it 
seemed quite the proper thing 
to be alone like that; when I 
think now of the flesh-eating fish 
down there in hordes, I shudder. 
But I must have been quite 
insensible to any feeling at that 
time. What happened to my 
clothes I never discovered ; for 


I was quite naked when they 
found me, so they said. Yes; it 


was strange. All the next day 
I must have crawled on my hands 
and knees round that little 
mud-bank where the morning 
flood had dropped me, yet I 
remember nothing save a blind- 
ing light if I opened my eyes, 
and a fierce, burning sensation 
in my back. Oh yes, IL 
remember also a black, slimy 
thing that wiggled about in the 
foul, stinking ooze. Hassan 
laughs about that yet. He says 
it was a zut, and that I was trying 
to eat the nauseating worm when 
he found me. They all laugh 
when he tells the tale, for zuts 
have peculiar properties, better 
known to Chinamen than to 
Arab sailors.’ 
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** Rees removed the pipe from 
his mouth to laugh at his own 
little joke, then went on: ‘ Yes, 
by Joe, I was lucky; for the 
evening flood left the mud-bank 
partially uncovered, although I 
was aware of nothing by that 
hour. All was dark and very 
quiet. Again came the blinding 
light and the sensation of burn- 
ing; yet these things my flesh 
suffered without any ordinary 
sense of pain, as if I, or my soul 
if you wish, were half fled from a 
tortured body and caught but 
the weakly reflected symptoms. 
Perhaps I dreamed, but there is 
@ picture I see sometimes even 
now, of my own be-slimed car- 
case lying face down on a little 
bank of grey mud, and a sea like 
solid hot glass without a move- 
ment under a sun that tears 
through a sky in fearful haste. 
But never mind! I am back 
again. Hassan and Yussef 
had been sent off from the 
laden baggala, lying becalmed 
between the tides, to gather 
some planks of driftwood 
from another mud-bank. Yussef, 
apparently, was the first to 
sight me and declared it was a 
dugong that, covered in slime, 
was dragging itself about the 
mud. They told me these things 
later. Hassan reckoned he knew 
all about dugongs and there 
followed an argument which had 
threatened to upset their little 
pirogue, till the shrill command- 
ing voice of the old nakhouda 
sent them about their business. 
But Hassan was determined to 
prove his superior knowledge 
over a freed slave who never 
knew the country of his birth 
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(although they were really good 
friends) and so demanded an- 
other look at the strange crea- 
ture. Good Hassan! I owe him 
much! He is in the boat now.’ 

“Here Rees indicated with a 
thumb the night outside the 
little cabin, wagging his head 
in a memory of gratitude to a 
simple sailor of an old baggala, 
living out a hard life under 
the shadows of ancient canvas ; 
offering thanks to Allah for his 
meagre allowance of nourish- 
ment; for the winds that blew 
and for the gift of his own poor 
life. 

‘* * Yussef was wrong ; for the 
filthy creature was no dugong 
and Hassan laughed in his face 
in triumph, saying, ‘“‘ You are an 
imbecile, Yussef, and know noth- 
ing of life. It is a man and he 
still lives *’ ; to which Yussef had 


replied, “‘ Your eyes are keener 
because they are young. You 
are right, it is a man and he lives 
yet. Allah has guided our steps, 


to witness punishment. Come 
away, Hassan, for I am afraid, 
and we cannot help this thing.” 
At that, Hassan told me he grew 
angry and said, “‘ You prove 
yourself a fool. You are all body 
and your mind is as the mind of 
a child. This is a man and he 
lives. Allah has made us, his 
servants, direct our feet this way 
in order to save. How else 
could it be ? Are not the ways of 
Allah truly wonderful? Get thy 
big carcase moving and help me 
lift this poor thing into the boat. 
Is not our nakhouda a good man 
and a hajji?” 

“¢ That, old man, was how I 
was saved. Is it likely that I 
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should forget Hassan? He was 
appointed my nurse by the 
grisled old master who was going 
blind, and justified his argument 
of faith by bringing life back 
again to a body it had very 
nearly deserted. We were in the 
rips off Musandam when I opened 
my eyes with the fever gone, and 
saw sensibly for the first time 
since leaving you. And Hassan’s 
was the first face of the thirty 
aboard the Dik-al-Bahr that I 
well remember. Yes, they were 
all good, and treated me like a 
long-lost brother. With them I 
ate and drank and when I was 
strong enough—worked. Infidel 
though I was they accepted me 
into their midst because of their 
belief that for some veiled reason 
Allah had sent me to them. 
How else could such a thing 
be explained? They did not 
seek any alternative answer—and 
neither did 1; for to be candid 
I do not think there is one.’ 

“* Their language I accepted 
without difficulty —— my past 
efforts bore their reward—and 
soon I was speaking the bat like 
themselves. By the time we 
were off Kabliya I was going 
aloft sure-footed on the ninety- 
foot yard. It seemed quite 
natural, as if I had been doing 
it for years; I dipped into the 
common pot for my rice and fish: 
I slept on top of the cargo, with 
Hassan and Yussef beside me, 
their black bodies invisible in the 
dark shadows of the sails. And 
80 we sailed along in the blue 
October seas, in a great world of 
peace, unhurried and filled with 
a profound contentment. Only 
my thoughts for you, for the 
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grief you must be suffering (I 
have no family ties), disturbed 
the placid run of thoughts; for 
I seemed to have been dropped 
into a life where worry and haste 
are strangers and all things are 
accepted as the will of Allah. 
The sun rose, and set ; the stars 
came up out of an empty sea and 
tracing their unchanging paths 
over our heads fell down behind 
the dark edge of the horizon 
beyond our steady stem. Medi- 
tation became an integral and 
important part of my life; I 
unconsciously dropped into the 
ancient and soul-soothing habit 
which makes no count of time. 
I thought deep thoughts. What 
my dark - skinned companions 
thought in these inert periods I 
do not know; such things are 
not discussed.’ 

“*The dry and haleyon days 
of the north-east monsoon passed 
away in glorious tranquillity, and 
often in a deep quiet broken only 
by the ripple of blue water under 
our forefoot and the harsh cry 
of diving gannets. The blue 
mountains of Socotra sank astern 
in their thin haze of mystery, 
and the eternal play of soundless 
lightning illumined the nights all 
down the coasts of the dark 
continent, until at last we ran 
into the steaming and stinking 
waters of a muddy and crocodile- 
infested creek north of Beira. 
That was the only unpleasant 
part of the voyage. The men 
hated that noisome hole, and so 
did I. We were glad to be away 
again on the long run north. I 
think the foulness of the place 
had much to do with the old 
nakhouda losing his grip; for 
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although he picked up like the 
rest of us in the breezes of the 
changing monsoon, yet he was 
never quite himself, and long 
before the familiar mountains of 
the Hadramaut were raised again 
it was plain to me that he was 
ageing fast. No doubt he should 
have long since given up his sea- 
faring, but as he told me once, 
“The Dik-al-Bahr is the only 
home I have ever known. I have 
nothing else to live for; I shall 
be happy if Allah wills that I die 
aboard her.” ’ 

“*Mhink of it, Chief! 
Seventy years in such a craft, 
knowing no other comfort but 
the hard plank for a bed and a 
tiny cabin that the winds blow 
through ; meagre food, stinking 
water; a little tobacco through 
his hubbly the only bodily luxury 
allowed. Only an unquestioning 
and faithful adherence to the 
Sacred Chapters can produce 
such an uncomplaining attitude 
to life, or such a tranquillity of 
mind. And yet, his progress for 
that very reason was pathetically 
non-existent. The old baggala is 
a picturesque anachronism, yet 
he, the nakhouda, was no more 
advanced than his long-dead 
predecessor who proudly flew the 
first flag from her square, India- 
man stern. Some suggestions of 
mine have already been adopted 
—for the only reason that they 
emanate from me: the strange 
manner of my joining is the basis 
of their faith in me and not just 
my skill which materially affects 
their lives. For now, I am the 
nakhouda. Poor Ahmed, son of 
a sheikh and wanderer over the 
hot and unspoiled seas, has made 
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his last pilgrimage, and a merciful 
Allah has granted his last wish. 
We buried him at sea with 
the rugged, waterless mountains 
behind Muscat black and gold 
against a dying sun. He was a 
good man and a good nakhouda.’ 

“ Rees paused in his tale, his 
brown face thoughtful out of 
respect for one who had given so 
freely of the things that matter 
most upon this earth ; for all the 
possessions of the old nakhouda 
had been contained in a four- 
gallon tin. 

“* * Yes,’ he continued, ‘ he was 
@ good man. He begged me at 
the end to take care of the 
baggala. until his nephew was ripe 
enough. I was amazed, em- 
barrassed, and impressed, but 
declined the honour as court- 
eously as possible. “I am but 
an orphan of a mud-bank,” I 


made reply, “and you have so 
many good men round you— 
there is Saiyad, your mate. It 
is right that you should choose 


among them.” I saw his face 
fall, his dimming eyes narrow in 
shrewdness. ‘I will not remind 
you of a debt already repaid,” 
he said, “but hear now what 
these men say to your words.” 
And with that he raised his 
voice and quoted me verbatim to 
his crew and heard in deep satis- 
faction, perhaps a little triumph, 
their answer. “ He is not just 
an orphan of the mud-bank: he 
is a gift of the Great River, O 
Nakhouda! We will obey him 
as we now obey thee, when 
Allah calls thee.” ’ 

“Phat was their answer, 
Chief. I am happy and proud to 
serve them and the old Dik-al- 
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Bahr a little while longer. After 
all, I owe them much !’ 

“ T leaned forward in my chair, 
as if to speak, perhaps to offer a 
word of protestation or regret. 
My lips quivered for a fleeting 
instant under a transient impulse 
grown out of a little shadow 
of returning sadness that flew 
across @ sunlit vista. I sank back 
again in my chair, and smiled 
broadly with eyes that shone in 
gratitude. 

*** You are right, my friend,’ 
I remarked quietly. ‘I, also, 
owe them a great debt—and an 
undying regard.’ 

‘“* When he finished his tale I 
prepared two drinks from a 
square stone bottle of gin, little 
green limes and the ice-cold 
water from the earthen chaitti 
that I pulled in through the 
brass-rimmed port. And we 
drank to ourselves and to the 
strange turnings of obscure Fate; 
we filled the hot air with smoke 
and smaller, lighter talk; with 
not a little laughter; until the 
time came for a strangely garbed 
Rees to go—to complete his 
voyage with his new - found 
friends. 

‘“* We passed together out into 
the night, that was without 
stars or sky; for the fine 
suspended dust was thicker in 
the parched, hot air, hiding the 
shore and the riding- lights of 
other ships from view. The steel 
and wood of the deck and the big 
coils of mooring ropes were 
covered with a thin brown veil ; 
the deck lights looked less white, 
ringed in faint corone ; every- 
thing was still and strangely 
quiet, as if the Khorjarama were 
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alone in @ hot and contracted 
world of little water and much 
dust. Our voices, our laughter, 
the clap of Rees’s sandals against 
the hard soles of his feet 
sounded along the deck, stirring 
the old secunni from a happy 
and immobile meditation on the 
grating of the ladder; the waiting 
men in the boat below grunted, 
moving about to the hollow 
sounds of wood striking wood as 
they laid hold of their oars. 
“Rees gripped my hand. ‘Ill 
be back again before long,’ he 
said; ‘give my salaams to the 
boys.’ We were both smiling 
under the single electric lamp 
above the platform, our white 
garments clean cut against the 
outer darkness. The old blue- 
clad secunnt was not forgotten ; 
he, too, had his hand pressed by 
the lost burra malim sahib. 
Something round and hard left 


there, something that glittered 
in the light, absorbed the fellow’s 
interest. 

“ Rees turned quickly, swing- 
ing out the over-short skirts of 
his burnous, and the wooden 
steps of the long ladder rattled 


under his feet. Black arms 
reached out to meet him; his 
brown polished forehead glowed 
among darker heads as he moved 
along the little boat ; the painter 
splashed in the muddy lighted 
water, and with many grunts 
the boat sheered off from the 
steel wall of the steamer, drawing 
away from the lighted circle of 
water round the bottom of the 
ladder. 

“ Leaning on the rail of the 
grated platform I looked down 
on the departing boat that was 
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fading away into the dusty 
darkness. I saw the white-clad 
form of Rees, sitting in the 
stern, turn round, wave a cheery 
arm in a light-hearted farewell ; 
I saw the laughing face and 
heard the familiar ‘ Cheerio’ of 
a voice I loved. The rowers 
broke into a high-pitched, jerking 
rowing song, and the boat faded 
out into the night. 

“** Bot Atcha!’ the old secunni 
remarked with great fervour. 

“TI smiled, patted the man on 
the shoulder as a father might 
to a boy, and walked slowly aft 
along the quiet deck. A great 
lightness seemed to fill me; a 
sense of relief from some great 
oppression, and a profound 
thankfulness entered my soul. 
The sight of the white rail, 
securely seized now, caused no 
dull ache within my chest. 
Although the hour was very late 
and the night dry and hot, I 
decided to start a letter to Mrs 
Springs. There was much I 
wished to tell her.” 

All the innermost happiness 
of Mr Springs’s big soul seemed 
to have come to the surface ; 
his eyes shone and danced as of 
old, but to a greater degree; his 
large and florid face burned with 
a profound joy, the grey clipped 
moustache lengthened with the 
mouth stretched in a delighted 
smile. He folded up his spec- 
tacles and slipped them into the 
case. He went on smiling like 
that as I shook his large hand in 
my own. We must have ap- 
peared like men who are suddenly 
acquainted with news of some 
amazing and highly profitable 
nature. My relief that this large 
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and likable man was unchanged 
and as happy as ever, over- 
shadowed the substance of his 
story. I was, of course, very 
thankful about Rees. 

“Ttisamazing. I’m delighted, 
Chief,” I kept saying, while he 
just nodded and smiled. His 
eye caught the clock across the 
cool deserted room. A look of 
consternation changed his face 
completely. 

“ By Jove!” he said, getting 
to his feet and reaching for his 
white topee, “ look at the time, 
and I’ve got bunkers to take at 
four o’clock. I really must go. 
We'll be back up the river in a 
week. Come aboard when you 
get in.” 

I said I would, and, shaking 
my hand again, he walked 
quickly away over the cool 
mosaic floor and out into the 
glaring light of the crowded 
street. 


not 


There are many who, 
knowing the big, florid - faced 
man, suggest on hearing the 
story that he has stayed too 
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long in a trying climate, that he 
should apply for leave. Others 
say less, but smile knowingly. 
Old Captain Stewart says noth- 
ing, and his inscrutable face 
yields no indication of his judg- 
ment. Out of respect and affec- 
tion all listen sympathetically to 
the good man when he talks of 
Rees showing up, and search in 
vain for other signs of eccentri- 
city. But in a little drawer in 
the desk of Mr Springs, burra 
mistri sahib and the most popular 
man on a burning coast, there is 
@ pipe with a little tobacco in the 
bowl. The old secwnni, in telling 
his own tale, can show a silver 
dollar of ancient date to impress 
his hearers. And all down the 
long sandy coast of El Hasa, 
among the builders of booms and 
among the deep-chested divers 
for pearls, in the little khors and 
creeks south of John Company’s 
Islands, and along the rugged 
line of Oman’s Pirate Coast, the 
brown and black Islamic seamen 
talk with admiration and pro- 
found respect of the white 
Nakhouda. 





MY AUNT CONSTANTIA, 


BY ALICE MASSIE, 


“My Aunt Constantia could 
always find a cottage,’ Roderick 
grumbled, pushing the estate 
man’s note aside. 

“ Yes, but before the war,” 
we said. 

Roderick said he realised that 
perfectly, but if Aunt Constantia, 
considered to be unintelligent 
and diffident and known to be 
quite hard up, could always find 
a cottage when she wanted one, 
surely her intelligent nephew, 
rolling (temporarily) in the 


wealth of a year’s salary paid to 
terminate his Burmese job, could 
find some tiny resting - place. 
When you thought of Aunt 
Constantia, and how she always 


had a funny little house of some 
sort, generally in inaccessible 
country, where one conva- 
lesced from measles, or whoop- 
ing cough, or broken bones— 
well, really ... 

So we fell to talking about 
Aunt Constantia, partly to keep 
Roderick’s visitor from talking 
quite as much as he had talked 
the night before, and partly 
because we had all been rather 
fond of Aunt Constantia. Angela 
claimed to have stayed in the 
whole series of her cottages 
because she always caught in- 
fectious illnesses, and Roderick 
said she was mistaken, since he 
was responsible for finding the 
first cottage, and Angela by then 
had had every infantile com- 


plaint possible. 
membered .. . 

““Who was your Aunt Con- 
stantia ?” the visitor inquired. 

“Oh, just an aunt,” said 
Angela. ‘“ Great-aunt, I suppose 
really. She stayed at home to 
look after mother’s Grannie, in 
the dark old London house these 
flats once were, and she was 
always breaking loose—trying to 
break loose—and set up in a 
cottage of her own. Panting for 
freedom, and never having quite 
the luck .. .” 

“*... Or the pluck,” 
Roderick. 

‘“* Mostly her conscience called 
her back,” said Angela. “ Other 
people couldn’t stand Great- 
Grandmother.” 

“An unsung quiet English 
heroine,’ murmured the visitor ; 
but no one heard him. 

“The first of the cottages,” 
said Roderick, “‘ was the wind- 
mill one ; and I was more or less 
responsible for that. At the 
time I only had a bicycle . . .” 

“That must have been a 
century ago,” said someone ; for 
Roderick has had such a varied 
series of power-driven vehicles 
that one believed his first toy 
car or scooter must have had a 
little outboard motor fixed to it. 

“ Not a century ago,” said 
Roderick, “and an ordinary 
push-bike. I did try to make 
an auto-cycle of it later, but it 


Why, he re- 


said 
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broke in two. That was when 
we lived in Leamington. Well, 
that bicycle and I had been on 
holiday and were coming home, 
and it was very wet, and getting 
wetter. And windy, too. I 
hadn’t much money—you know 
how it is at the end of a holiday 
—and I wanted to get home that 
night. At Banbury I tried to 
economise by supping on Ban- 
bury cakes and lemonade in a 
tiny shop, and even in a little 
general shop like that the pastry 
was delicious, all sweet and 
fluffy and quite different from 
modern pastry, and I cannot 
think .. .” 

We said we could, and urged 
him to continue. 

Roderick, contemylating in- 
wardly the last pie Angela had 
made, said perhaps the flaky 
pastry wasn’t quite as filling as 
the sort we gave him, and the 
idea of riding on through the 
night retired gradually. Pres- 
ently when he saw a little light 
in a little house up a little lane 
on the right-hand side he turned 
towards it, and fell off at the 
door, and asked if it was possible 
to get a bed. 

Roderick looked round, and, 
finding his family still moder- 
ately attentive, continued in a 
more dramatic manner. 

“* A bed,’ said the woman, 
who had opened the door a little 
way. ‘Not many hereabout. 
We're full up, what with the 
children and everything, but I 
was thinking ’"—and she turned 
her head, and seemed to get 
confirmation from someone by 
the fireplace. ‘Grandpa does 
bed and breakfast, or he used 
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to, when there’s anyone wanting 
it, and they don’t mind climb- 
ing up. You wouldn’t; you’re 
young. The old windmill on the 
left, a bit on. You can’t see it, 
of course, properly tonight, but 
you will feel the hill; gate on 
the left, where it starts, and a 
footway up. Grandpa will be 
up and awake; doesn’t go to 
bed till round midnight. Try 
him, my dear.’” Roderick lit 
another of his dwindling stock of 
tight cheroots, and then went on. 
“So I tried him. I was so 
whacked I finally dropped the 
eycle in the hedge, for the climb 
to the cottage was up a young 
precipice. There was a light in 
the window to cheer me on, or 
I'd never have found the place. 
Grandpa was awake, as they 
said, but not up, as they also 
said ; for he’d gone to bed, and 
was reading, with a candlestick 
in his hand. When I knocked he 
came bundling out in a very 
short nightshirt, with the candle, 
and said: ‘Who are you?’ I 
said I was an applicant for bed 
and breakfast, and he said he 
didn’t do breakfasts any more 
since his wife died, and I said it 
was a wild night, and he said 
yes, wasn’t it, and seemed about 
to shut the door, and then opened 
it again and said in a kind of 
exasperation: ‘Oh well, come 
in.’ He gave me his own bed.” 

“* Clean sheets ? ” said Angela. 

* Good Lord, I don’t know. 
I was too darned tired. He 
shoved my wet things on a stool 
by the fire, and I think he slept 
in an armchair.” Roderick 
laughed suddenly. ‘“ Left me 
his bedside book, too, on the 
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pillow, and a corner of it hit me 
in the eye. It was a semi- 
religious, semi-prophetic thing 
ealled ‘ Follow your Destiny ’ or 
something of the sort, and a 
paragraph about your own 
particular and well-earned Hell 
was marked ‘My daughter’s, 
Tooting.’ ” 

** Now I call that very, very 
interesting,” said the visitor. 
“ Destiny! As I was saying 
yesterday .. .” 

“In the morning,” Roderick 
went on, “Grandpa said, ‘ You 
can wash outside; there’s a 
bucket there ; I’ll get the break- 
fast,’ and he cut some slices off 
a great fat yellow side of bacon 
hanging practically in the chim- 
ney, and cut up two big horse 
mushrooms. He dropped the 
most maggoty bits of these into 
a jar of vinegar for mushroom 
ketchup, and he fried the other 
with the bacon and some stale 
bread.” 

“Did you like it?” said 
Angela. 

“ Lexpect so. Ate it, anyway. 
It was a gorgeous morning, and 
you could see nothing but the 
round green hill-top and the sky. 
The windmill had no sails and had 
been out of use for ages . . .” 

‘** T remember it,” said Angela. 
“We used to lie on the beams, 
and look out through the sail- 
hole and dream about life.” 

** Yes, and toil up the hill with 
buckets of water,” said Roderick, 
“ because the spring was at the 
bottom of the precipice. In 
London, the day before, Aunt 
Constantia had almost wept on 
my neck about London being 
London, and said she panted for 
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green fields. Old Grandpa, since 
his wife died, was selling up and 
going to a daughter’s, and I 
thought it seemed the place for 
Aunt Constantia and handy for 
us too; so I left my watch as 
guarantee of payment for my 
breakfast, and promised to bring 
Aunt Constantia along to buy 
the property.” 

“ Did she buy it? ” 

“No; she rented it for half 
@ crown a week. When we got 
there, the old chap’s great- 
nephew, who was a second foot- 
man at some Hall or other, was 
out on the hillside washing him- 
self in strong soda water before 
he went courting .. .” 

“That dates it,” said some- 
one. 

“ What—courting ? Oh, I see, 
being a footman. Well, he'd 


made Grandpa promise to rent 


it to him when he married, so the 
old chap wouldn’t sell. But it 
was a charming spot, near Edge 
Hill. I remember going down 
once and finding Aunt not at the 
cottage, but sitting in the church- 
yard gazing at the tombstone of 
a Royalist.” 

** Alexander Gourdin, Cap- 
taine,’ said Angela softly. 
“ Sunrising Hill was supposed to 
be haunted, and we always 
thought it must be Alexander’s 
ghost. There was another wind- 
mill within sight, and behind us 
were the Green Slopes of Rad- 
way, though I forget who called 
them that.” 

The visitor began to write in a 
small diary. 

“Ts Aunt Constantia still 
there, at half a crown a week?” 
said someone wistfully. 
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“No, she got turned out by 
her doctor because she strained 
her heart lugging up the 
water-buckets. Aunt Constantia 
always did get turned out, you 
know, eventually. After the 
windmill cottage she got one 
near Bredon Hill, which had a 
water-tap. She got turned out 
of that because the lady’s-maid 
who owned it thought she had 
loose morals.” 

“Had she loose morals?” 
asked the visitor. 

“ No—very, very tight ones. 
She taught in Sunday School 
or ran a G.F.S. or something, 
from Grannie’s, you know, and 
when some of the girls wanted 
a holiday she lent them the 
cottage, which she had rented 
furnished. It happened to be 


a wet week, and apparently the 
girls went to a local dance, and 


vamped the village’s young men, 
and met them in dark lanes. 
The village maidens were an- 
noyed, and scented scandal, and 
the lady’s-maid telegraphed to 
Auntie: ‘ Remove visitors from 
cottage instantly.’ Aunt Con- 
stantia wired back: ‘ Visitors 
are friends of mine semi-colon 
what do you mean question 
mark’; for she always believed 
in filling in the punctuation, even 
if it cost her more. She had had 
some misunderstanding once 
about a telegram, I think. The 
owner wired back: ‘I mean 
immodesty or worse,’ and Aunt 
Constantia sailed down, that is 
I mean she went on a slow train, 
for only slow trains stopped at 
her village. She found that all 
the girls but one had gone home 
because the country was so dull, 
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and the one remaining was away 
at Tewkesbury, at the pictures, 
with the village postman. I 
don’t myself see why she 
shouldn’t have gone out with 
the village postman, but some- 
how or other that shook Con- 
stantia, and she let the old girl 
terminate the tenancy.” 

“Probably felt she had ex- 
posed her pupils to calumny and 
slander,” Roderick said. 

“There was a lovely plum 
tree in the garden there,” said 
Angela. “ Great big dark plums, 
thousands of them, and you 
shelled the stones out like a 
pea-pod, and you ate, and 
ate...” 

“ 7 was away at school,” said 
Roderick. 

“Stone floors,’ dreamed 
Angela, “‘and an orchard behind 
where birds gave flying lessons 
to their young. The nearest 
church was lit by candles, and 
the one beyond that, in another 
village, set loaves out every 
Sunday on a tombstone for the 
poor. There was a warming-pan 
in the cottage, and a book about 
manners for young gentlemen, 
dated seventeen hundred and 
something. You were to throw 
your bones on the ground behind 
you, out of sight, when you had 
picked them, I remember, and 
put salt on your plate before 
you dipped into it. Once when 
there was a chicken lunch, 
we pretended we were those 
young gentlemen. Poor Aunt 
Constantia ! ” 

“‘ Those things really belonged 
to the cottage?” said the visitor. 
“They weren't put there for 
effect ? ”’ 
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“They really belonged,” said 
Angela. “The place was old, 
and quaint and peaceful, till the 
row about the girls.” 

“Could I find that Bredon 
cottage, do you think?” said 
Roderick. 

“ You can find it all right,” 
said Angela, “but it’s not a 
cottage any more. I went once 
to look. Someone bought it and 
the next one, and made a kind of 
model villa of the two. And the 
candle-lighted church has elec- 
tricity, and I do not know what 
happened to the bread.” 

They were silent for a moment, 
and the visitor began: ‘“ As I 
said yesterday, the tide sweeps 
on: the windmill, where the 
corn was ground—your Royalists 
—the little book on manners, 
and the candle-light . . .” 

“TI was in at most of the other 


cottages,” Roderick interrupted 


him. “I acquired acar.. .” 

“Second-hand, two - seater, 
brilliant red, named Bloody 
Mary.” 

“ Not in front of Aunt Con- 
stantia. She and I must have 
pretty well combed all the coun- 
try in that thing, looking for 
cottages; Grannie was very 
trying just then, I believe, and 
Constantia was panting for an- 
other cottage, and I, of course, 
was panting to use my car. Fine 
old girl, Constantia; never 
turned a hair; said one might 
as well have a sudden death as 
any other.” 

“Did she have a sudden 
death ? ” 

“ Yes, well, actually she did, 
but not in my car, thank good- 
ness. She lived through a dozen 
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other cottages, didn’t she, 
Angela?” 

“ Nearly. And several other 
cars of yours.” 

“When Gran died and left 
her a few hundred pounds, 
Constantia decided to give up 
renting or buying cottages, and 
build. Then we hared about the 
land. Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats. Something seemed to 
urge her on .. .” 

“* Destiny,” said the visitor. 

“ Fidgets,”’ said Angela. 
“ She’d got so used to jumping 
up and down for Grannie that 
she couldn’t keep still. But there 
were quite a lot of cottages 
between the Bredon one and 
building, Roderick.” 

“And each of them im- 
proved?” said the visitor. 
“From a spring of water to a 
tap, from a tap to a bath- 
room...” 

“Oh no, she never rose to a 
bathroom,” said Angela. “‘ They 
were always real old cheap 
cottages, you know—two up, 
two down, and a pump or a 
spring. I remember one at the 
foot of Cader Idris had a nice 
big boiler by the side of the fire, 
and you filled a tin bath from it 
on the hearthrug, and kept a 
row of buckets of spring water 
by the cottage door.” Angela 
laughed suddenly. ‘“ The spring 
was quite a long way off, all 
through the garden and along 
a bit of mountain path. One 
night, late, I thought I'd have 
a bath. Aunt Constantia was 
reading and reading, and lost to 
the world ; she could get lost to 
it rather easily, you know, and I 
decided I would bath just behind 
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her, instead of waiting modestly 
till she had gone to bed. I put 
in the hot water, and then when 
I tried to step into it, it was 
scalding ; so I tiptoed across to 
the buckets, and every single 
one of them was empty. I don’t 
know if you’ve ever tried wait- 
ing, with nothing on, for your 
bath-water to cool down a bit, 
knowing that your only cold 
water supply is down a long dark 
mountain path. It’s a funny 
feeling. Aunt Constantia sud- 
denly turned round and saw me, 
screwed up in an armchair, 
giggling and waiting. She said : 
‘Good heavens, child, are you 
mad?’ and when she under- 
stood the position, she took a 
bucket and went down to the 
spring herself, which with her 
strained heart she should not 
have done. Our farmer neigh- 


bour, going home up the moun- 
tain, heard the bucket clink, and 
came and took it, and they both 
walked to the cottage door. 


Aunt Constantia said she 
wouldn’t have dreamed of letting 
him come in—but how was I to 
know that? When she started 
building, if there was a little 
outhouse or something, she put 
in a shower.” 

“ But surely she could build 
what she liked ...?” began 
the visitor. 

“Not exactly,’ explained 
Roderick, “ because she always 
bought a ruined site, and built 
on that. Her theory was that if 
someone had once lived there, 
it must be a livable position ; 
and then ruins were cheap. Her 
furniture was on the railway, 
and followed us from ruin to 
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ruin; she felt she could move 
in more quickly then. She did 
things—well, rather gustily, you 
know.” 

“In what month was she 
born?” the visitor inquired 
suddenly. 

“ I 
Roderick. 

‘“* December,” said Angela. 

“‘ Gustily, March winds,” said 
the visitor, and one of the nieces 
said: ‘‘ Well, really .. .,” and 
left it at that. 

* We bought two ruined cot- 
tages near Aberystwith, and gave 
them up again,” said Roderick, 
‘“‘ just as the furniture arrived 
at the station. We found the 
previous inhabitants had had 
T.B. for generations. So then 
we went to Cornwall, and the 
furniture followed. Something 
wrong there, I think — there 
usually was something wrong.” 

‘“‘ Through all life’s happenings 
there is,” said the visitor. 

“Too true!” said Angela 
tartly. She wanted all these 
people out of the way while she 
got lunch. The heavy rain out- 
side, and the novelty of having 
Roderick inside, seemed to cast a 
spell on them. Relatives from 
another flat had dropped in to 
see him ; empty coffee cups and 
glasses littered the place ; cigar- 
ette-ends abounded; unending 
traffic noises drifted up. Angela 
felt a sudden wild sympathy with 
Aunt Constantia trying to un- 
chain herself. 

“Qdd that you should say 
‘Too true,” remarked the 
stranger visitor, ‘“‘ because you 
000.5: . 4” 

The fear, the premonition that 


don’t know,” said 
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the visitor was working up for 
an oration pushed them on. 
(How one sin begets another, 
Angela thought hurriedly. Why, 
they were practically giving a 
funeral oration upon Aunt Con- 
stantia themselves.) 

“The last ruin I remember, 
before I went to Burma,” said 
Roderick, “‘ was a nice old grey 
one on the coast of Pembroke- 
shire. Angela, what happened 
there ? ” 

“That did get built,” said 
Angela. “ Aunt Constantia lived 
there for two years, writing . . .” 

“She wrote!” said the visitor. 
“1 knew it.” 

“ That’s more than we did,” 
said a stray niece. “ Angela, 
what did she write?” 

‘“* We were never really posi- 
tive,” said Angela. ‘‘She used 
sometimes to speak about ‘ my 


little article,’ and I suppose no 


one showed enthusiasm, and 
she hushed them up. I some- 
how believed that they were 
in the Parish Magazine. But 
I know that there was once 
a book...” 

“Ah!” said the visitor. 

“* What was it about?” said 
someone. 

“Oh, I never really read it,” 
Angela disclaimed. “I don’t 
know that I ever saw its cover. 
But there was a book, because 
she told me she wrote to Uncle 
Ferdinand about it—he was the 
rich one, you know—and asked 
him to buy a copy, as it meant 
another ninepence on _ her 
royalties. She put it modestly, 
like that.” 

** And did he buy it ?”’ 

“No. He sent her ninepence 
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in stamps, and said he would get 
the book from the library.” 

The visitor groaned. Angela, 
with inspiration, said: ‘* Do you 
write, then ? ” 

“No,” said the visitor, “but I 
am gathering material,’ and he 
went and sat on the window 
seat and clasped his hands, and 
regarded the assorted nieces as 
gloomily as they regarded him. 

“ Forbidden to put us in a 
book,” said the stray one. They 
thought the visitor breathed : 
“ You!” and Angela continued 
hurriedly. 

“She hadn’t much time for 
writing, you know. There were 
always convalescents or some- 
thing. The Trinidad children 
were over, and caught whooping- 
cough, and I drove them, I 
remember, to the Pembroke cot- 
tage—March °39 it must have 
been—and the car got stuck in 
the mud in the last field, where 
the track ended. We had to 
reverse on sacks back to the 
farmyard, with the infants 
whooping for joyfulness and 
cough. And I was there again 
at the end of August, when 
all the world’s clocks stopped. 
The house was a kind of long 
bungalow, looking out towards 
the sea, and one windy night Aunt 
Constantia kept saying: ‘ Listen 
—do you think that is a gun?’ 
The bedrooms were built of grey 
stone, like the rest of the house, 
rather like cells, but with big 
windows, and you always called 
from one to any other. Rather 
shivery you were, you know, 
about war starting, just at first, 
though you took it all for 
granted so soon afterwards. I 
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took Constantia back to town 
with me—you couldn’t leave her 
there; even to black-out that 
long row of windows looking 
seawards would have been a 
problem.” 

“Is that cottage there?” said 
Roderick. 

“Sold to Observers or coast- 
guards or someone; for less than 
Aunt Constantia paid for it, of 
course. Poor Aunt Constantia ! 
She stayed with us for some 
time, and when the raids got 
troublesome she went to War- 
wickshire to stay with an old 
nurse—at least, we thought she 
did. Really, of course, she began 
to look round for a cottage of 
her own.” 

*“* And found one—surely not 
just then ? ” 

“Yes. I suppose she had the 
habit and technique by then. 
She found a barn—a real barn, 
joining the cowsheds — which 
someone had turned into living 
quarters, on a farm. She was 
very happy there, and of course 
we thought that she was safe. 
She paid a high rent, though, for 
a barn.” 

“T picture your Aunt Con- 
stantia as being of a happy 
disposition,” said the visitor. 
“T feel some essence of her 
happiness is retained in this 
house.” 

“Do you? You mean you 
slept under a patchwork quilt 
of hers,” said Angela, a little 
guiltily. She had awarded the 
boxroom to this unexpected 
guest, and then murmured some- 
thing about its bits and pieces 
being kept in memory of a dear 
aunt. Really they were kept 
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there because the others kept 
turning them out of their rooms. 

‘“* And I enjoyed her choice of 
books,” said the visitor. As the 
books were there for the same 
reason, Angela remained silent. 
“There was one in manuscript 
which has inspired me,” the 
visitor continued. ‘‘ Perhaps 
your brother told you I want to 
write for the film industry. I 
think the time is ripe for simple, 
sympathetic, human great bio- 
graphies of humble people.” 

‘“* What time did your friend 
say he would be here?” asked 
Roderick. 

““Noon,” said the visitor. 
** He is already some five minutes 
late. As I say, biographies. All 
these people who have gone 
before us leave an essence, a 
telepathic message, a fragrance, 
a flavour. They . 

“Odd you should say that,” 
said Angela, interrupting, ‘“ be- 
cause Aunt Constantia had some 
such theory. The windmill cot- 
tage place had worked so hard— 
the windmill had, I mean—that 
it could only countenance a 
giant; delicate, insipid people 
like Constantia got turned out. 
The Bredon Hill one had once 
been lived in by a wicked man 
who kept his mistress there, and 
Aunt Constantia could feel his 
aura, though not until her G.F.S. 
girls went astray. The Cader 
cottage had contained some 
greedy smugglers ; but the land- 
lord there had raised his price. 
I don’t think she had made up 
her mind about Pembrokeshire, 
but the barn on the Warwick- 
shire farm got under her skin 
immediately. She telegraphed 
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to me: ‘I have come to my 
true home full stop monastery 
here six hundred years ago and 
I can see monks walking through 
the trees and round lake keeping 
off the evil of the war stop peace 
comma peace Constantia.’ ” 

“ Did she really telegraph all 
that ?” 

“ T kept the telegram.” 

“And had there been a 
monastery ? ” 

“They said so. Some kind of 
hospital was built on its founda- 
tions, I believe. Certainly the 
farmer grazed his cattle on what 
looked like beautiful parkland, 
with the remains of a chestnut 
avenue, and there was a big 
sheet of water for the monastery 
fishermen. Aunt Constantia 
loved to walk right round it, 
though it meant going through a 
bit of bog and over fences. She 
was very active, but by that 
time she was old. She may have 
had a happy disposition, but she 
had certainly a very restless 
one.” 

The visitor cleared his throat. 
“TI figure Aunt Constantia to 
have been like this,” he said. 
“A dear little Victorian missy 
in long pantaloons, bowling her 
wooden hoop along Hyde Park. 
She was Victorian, I take it?” 
Someone said she was certainly 
born in the last century, but not, 
they thought, quite in the panta- 
loony time. The visitor kept 
gaily on: “Or in @ little crino- 
line,” he said, “or maybe a 
wee bustle. Walking to Saint 
Paul’s Cathedral for Sunday 
services . . .” 

“They were Presbyterian,” 
said Angela. 
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“Loving her father and 
mother, but listening to the wind 
in the high elm trees .. .” 

“* What high elm trees ? ”’ said 
Angela. 

“Well, maybe Kensington 
Gardens ; or one of those London 
squares you have; but always 
listening to the wind because of 
the time she was conceived.” 

“Well, really . . .,” said Angela. 

“ That was why your windmill 
cottage called to her. That was 
why she lived over the sea on the 
edge of the cliffs ; that was why, 
though loving and tending her 
parents, she had to reach out— 
like a kite on a cord—towards 
wide spaces, other worlds.” 

“She was a dowdy little 
spinster,” said Roderick, “ and 
with no ideas like that. Fond 
of her nephews and nieces, gener- 
ous when she had some money, 
which wasn’t often—but as...” 

** Listen,” said the visitor, and 
looked in his diary. Then he 
read— 


‘“*T am the spirit of the wind, 
I will be very, very kind. . .” 


Angela, who was standing at 
the moment, gave a little gasp 
and sat. 

“In that manuscript volume 
by my bed I found those words,” 


said the visitor. “ And also 
these.” And he said “ Listen” 
once again, and read— 


“Too true, too true that wealth 
weighs down the soul, 
Thoughts, hopes and aspirations 
can best fill an empty bowl. 
The heavy gold laburnum hangs 
limply from the trees, 
But all the little poplar leaves 
are dancing in the breeze.” 
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“ Did Aunt Constantia write 
that?” said Roderick. 

“ At that barn place where 
Auntie was,” said Angela, “ you 
could hear the guns when they 
raided Coventry or Birmingham, 
but she was quite in the country, 
and we thought quite safe. 
When raids were on it seems she 
would go out and wander round 
the lake, watching the dis- 
tant glow and glare of the fires. 
One night some bomber being 
chased, or not knowing where he 
was, unloaded over the lake, and 
made a great hole in the bank. 
The farmer went up to the barn 
to see if Auntie was all right, and 
the door was open, and the place 
all dark and empty. No one ever 
saw Constantia again.” 

“That’s very, very interest- 
ing,” said the visitor, making 
another note in his diary. ‘‘ And 


that is my friend’s motor-horn; 


I’d know it anywhere. I can’t 
thank you enough.” 

When he had departed some- 
one said: ‘* Roderick, who is 
your friend ? ” 

“He was on the boat,’ said 
Roderick a little guiltily ; “and 
when you land, anybody on the 
boat seems like a friend, in 
retrospect. I ran into him 
yesterday, distressed because 
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someone supposed to take him 
on by car had been delayed, and 
three hotels which he had tried 
were full.” 

“Is he American ? ” 

“* No, but wants to be. Cypriot 
I think at present, but he’s had 
some course of film scenario- 
writing somewhere, and he hopes 
to go to Hollywood. Seemed 
impressed with Aunt Constantia, 
though he got the poor old dear 
all wrong. You know, I rather 
like that line she wrote about 
the limp laburnum, don’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Angela, “ yes 
—at least I used to like it. It’s 
in a poem I wrote once for the 
school magazine. He must have 
found a scrap-book of mine. I 
wonder what else was in it.” 

The stray niece giggled sud- 
denly. ‘‘ When someone writes 
your simple human great bio- 
graphy,” she said, “ you will find 
out. Roderick, here’s another 
list of cottages and castles for 
you. You'll find the castles 
much cheaper per square yard 
than the cottages.” 

“TI know,” said Roderick. 
“IT can’t think how Aunt Con- 
stantia...,” and he took a 
pencil and began to cross off all 
the habitations that were quite 
unsuitable. 





‘O0.C. TROOPS’ REPLIES. 


BY G. H. 


I WOULD like to explain that 
I have retired from the Army, 
and that I was just finishing 
writing this in Mediterranean 
sunshine when I read ‘Travels 
on a Troopship.”! I enjoyed 
it very much ; though it seemed 
to offer me a_ challenge. 
But I was too lazy to accept, 
and consequently I made very 
few alterations in what I had 
already written. Both papers 
concern travel several years 
ago, when there were more 
‘ personnel’ to move than ships 
to move them in, and when we 
were dealing with troubles in 
Burma, Java and Palestine, and 


evacuations from many corners 
of the Empire. 


There is a pamphlet—issued 
by the War Office — entitled 
“Instructions for O.C. Troops 
in Troopships.” It is an ex- 
tremely interesting and reveal- 
ing document, containing such 
expressions as ‘‘The O.C. Troops 
will——,”” “The O.C. Troops 
is responsible that——,”’ ‘“‘ The 
0.0. Troops’ will ensure 
that——,”’ and so on until it 
reaches pages of appendices 
which vary little in their phrase- 
ology. His unenviable position 
is summed up on the first page, 
and almost in the opening para- 
graph: in this he is instructed 


1 * Maga, 


* July 1960. 


MILNE, 


to inform any officer senior to 
himself, who may be travelling, 
that, in a situation which he 
thinks may warrant it, the 
senior officer can depose the 
O0.C. Troops and take his cabin. 
The O.C. Troops sits, in fact, on 
top of a voleano, and I write 
this reminiscence from that view- 
point. 

There must be few who read 
this who have not travelled in a 
troopship, particularly since the 
war, when, for the first few years 
—for Service personnel and for 
civilians equall;—there was no 
other form of ocean transport. 
He or she either enjoyed himself 
or herself, or grumbled con- 
stantly according to his or her 
nature, but I am sure that very 
few who travelled to the East in 
troopships had more than the 
haziest idea of the myriad things 
which went on behind the scenes, 
and contributed so largely to 
their comfort or discomfort. 
“So you are the O.C. Troops,” 
they used to say. “I really 
don’t think my wife should have 
a cabin on the starboard side.” 
‘* When we were in the Empire 
Bull the Warrant Officers had 
access to the First Class decks.” 
“You have got a nice ship, 
haven’t you? I hope my little 
boy can have his tricycle up- 
stairs.” ‘“‘ I think it’s ’orrible; 
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I’m going to write 
M.P.” 

“You’re not the only pas- 
senger on board,’ might be the 
answer to them all. ‘‘ Leave me 
alone for heaven’s sake. I’m 
thinking of all that. I’m think- 
ing of a thousand other things 
besides. I never stop thinking 
from the moment I am given 
the list of passengers until you 
go off with your husbands, 
sweethearts, other people’s 
husbands, half your luggage— 
all your rifles and equipment. 
Then I start thinking how 
to bring the next lot back 
again.” 

It may well be said that to 
have been in the position of O.C. 
Troops in troopships from 1945 
to 1949 was my own fault, but 
many things have happened 
since the pre-war years to make 
it less surprising that a regular 
soldier should end his service 
by a spell at sea. It is true that 
I applied for the appointment 
when the war was over, and that 
I did so with my eyes open. I 
can remember meeting an O.C. 
Troops in a club in Edinburgh 
when I was considering this 
possibility, and I can recollect 
he had vivid memories of the 
troubles of a recent voyage 
which had caused him to choose 
the lesser evil of retirement. 
“It’s not the troops,’”’ he said. 
“I can compete with them. 
It’s the women! Wherever there 
are women there’s trouble, and 
it is accentuated beyond en- 
durance when they are cooped 
up for a long period with an 
infinitely larger number of men, 


to my 
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some of whom are travelling in 
the same accommodation, and 
some of whom observe them 
from a distance. There is also 
the inevitable reaction of civilians 
against any form of army disci- 
pline. No, I would not take it 
on again for many reasons. You 
may get a ship where the 
Captain and the O.C. Troops 
can hit it off and get the fullest 
measure of co-operation, but 
you will find many masters who 
are difficult and individualistic. 
It is up to them, as well as you, 
to make the ship a happy one. 
If you don’t get on with them, 
God help you!” With that he 
finished off his glass of port and 
left me with the words, “‘ Good 
luck, old boy. I hope you'll get 
the job. I’d avoid ‘ So-and-so’ 
and ‘ So-and-so,’ if I were you, 
but if you get the better ships 
you'll be in clover.”” He did not 
tell me how I could avoid the 
ships to which he took exception, 
nor did he tell me the many 
ways one could set about their 
betterment. 

I was lucky enough to be 
selected for an interview. I 
simply stated that I wanted to 
increase my pension, and that, 
since I knew nothing what- 
ever about the job, I would 
like to do an attachment at 
Southampton. 

It was at Southampton that 
I came across the files of regula- 
tions. I sat in the office of the 
Embarkation Staff Officer with 
@ younger man who wanted to 
become a Ship’s Adjutant, and 
laboriously copied them into a 
book which had an alphabetical 
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index. I went in a lighter, in 
all weathers, to meet the ships, 
and to watch the documentation 
of arriving transports, and I 
walked up the gangways of a 
score of ships engaged in taking 
troops and passengers on board 
for destinations in the Far East, 
Burma, India, the Middle East, 
West Indies, and the U.S.A. 
There is glamour in the com- 
ing and going of great vessels, 
and at this time, with the war 
just over, there was glamour in 
the names of the ships which 
took our troops and airmen 
to their stations overseas, or 
brought them back from the 
areas where they had been 
fighting — Queen Mary, Queen 
Elizabeth (each carried 20,000 
troops), the French ship Pasteur, 
in which 4000 German prisoners 
tried to mutiny in 1941, 


the Aquitania (repatriating thou- 
sands of Americans), Orontes, 
Mauretania, and good old pre- 
war troopers like Dunera and 


Dilwara. There were French 
ships, Dutch ships, Polish ships, 
and British ships—all of them 
employed by Britain, with their 
own ship’s officers and crews on 
board. In every one of these 
there was a British O.C. Troops, 
with a small skeleton staff 
which was augmented from the 
passengers. 

‘* What do you do,” I said to 
one of them, “about courts 
martial, ‘ walking off,’ and other 
things affecting discipline t ” 

“* T tell them a ‘ Little Audrey ’ 
story, and I make them laugh.” 

“How do you get on with 
Americans f ” I asked another. 
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“Tm the liaison between the 
master and the American Staff.” 

“T’'d like to know a little 
about treatment of German and 
Italian prisoners,’ I demanded 
from a third. 

“Tt’s all in the regulations,” 
he explained. “ They’re all in 
that tin box over in the corner. 
Surely to goodness I’ve never 
had the time to read them. I 
just do what I think is right, and 
take a rap over the knuckles 
when I’m wrong.” He looked at 
@ photograph of a pure-bred 
Irish hunter hanging above the 
desk which took up the greater 
portion of his cabin. ‘“ When I 
am broke,” he said, “I always 
buy a horse.” I realised that I 
was asking questions that could 
not de answered by a generality, 
but only by experience. 

I watched the embarkation 
of six thousand U.S. infantry 
on board the Aquitania, and 
saw the men coming up for 
‘Emergency Drill,’ which pre- 
cedes departure. The stream of 
men swarming from the troop- 
decks seemed unending. After- 
wards the Captain made a 
broadcast. The importance of 
it was obvious from the fact that 
he spoke in person. He warned 
them that there were hundreds 
of women and children in the 
ship, and spoke about the many 
ways in which a fire could 
easily be started. “ A fire, once 
started, may not be controlled,” 
he ended. “Do not therefore 
let it start. A fire at sea is a 
terrible thing.” 

I have seen several fires at 
sea. All were extinguished 
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rapidly, thank God, but all were 
started by one or other of the 
careless actions he mentioned. 


I received my appointment 
when I was on leave. It was not 
to one of the great ships, which 
were gradually returning to their 
companies: I could not catch 
the name over the telephone. 
My heart sank as the voice from 
the War Office said he knew 
nothing very much about it. 

** What sort of ship is it?” I 
asked. 

‘“* Tt is a nice ship.” 

** An English ship ? ”’ 

* No—Dutch. Taking Dutch 
troops out to Java.” 

““Then why is there a British 
O.C. Troops on board ? ”’ 

“There always is,” he said. 
“You'll probably be bringing 
British Army personnel or Air 
Force back.” 

‘* What are my orders ? ” 

“To report to Tilbury on the 
16th, where you'll find your 
Staff.” 

“Is there any special thing 
I ought to know—I mean about 
taking Allied troops ? ” 

‘“* There’s nothing here.” 

“Well, can I look in and see 
about it when I pass through 
London ? ” 

“ All I can tell you is that 
you’re going to Rotterdam, and 
then Batavia, and that, after 
that, you'll probably come back 
via India. But look in, if you 
want to: we may know some- 
thing else by then.” 


‘“No. There is nothing else to 
tell you,” said the same Staff 
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Officer when I saw him seated 
in his office chair in Whitehall. 
‘* You ought to have a very 
easy trip. We are sending 
you to this ship because the 
Dutch troops who are travelling 
have got their own Commanding 
Officer. So you'll be able to 
get the hang of things before 
you have to take complete 
responsibility.” 

I left next morning, far too 
preoceupied to buy a morning 
paper on the way to Tilbury ; 
so I was unaware that, since my 
departure from the War Office, 
war had been declared by Indo- 
nesia against the Dutch. I was 
also blissfully ignorant that 
Dutch ships carried crews of 
Indonesians, who had now tech- 
nically become their enemies. 
The situation was explained to 
me by a harassed ‘ Embarkation 
Commandant.’ 

“We don’t know if the ship 
will sail,” he said. ‘ There is a 
nucleus of Dutch troops on 
board. The first thing they did 
was to put all Indonesians under 
lock and key. That was the 
situation when I saw the ship at 
nine o’clock.” 

She was a nice ship, as the 
spokesman at the War Office had 
said, but she was bristling with 
a nasty show of sub-machine- 
guns; and the stewards, and 
lesser members of the crew, 
without whom a ship is unable 
to function, were locked in a 
troop-deck. Outside the troop- 
deck, laid out for inspection, 
there was an array of knives and 
daggers which may have justified 
this first precaution. The ship 
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was certainly being protected 
against sabotage. 

“T’ll ring up the War Office 
again,” explained the Embarka- 
tion Commandant. “ There is 
some talk of finding them a 
British crew. That won’t be easy 
at short notice. We applied for 
@ crew this morning, and got 
eighteen. They'll need at least 
another forty. I don’t think 
we'll be able to get them at 
Tilbury. The Captain is going 
to have a call-over this afternoon 
to find out how many of his 
Indonesian crew will take an 
oath of allegiance to Holland. 
In the meantime we must wait 
and see: it is possible that they 
may send the ship round to 
Southampton.” 

I looked at my Adjutant, who 
was a man of much experience. 
He shrugged his shoulders. 
‘** You'll get used to this, sir,” he 
said. “If I may suggest it, I'd 
find your cabin and unpack your 
luggage.” 

The Captain was too busy to 
give me much attention until 
after dinner in the evening. He 
told me then that some of his 
crew were trustworthy, and that 
the rest were to be put ashore at 
Tilbury. The ship was ‘ dry ’— 
owing to our war-time regula- 
tions—but the bar was open 
pending further embarkation, 
and I was apprehensive on ob- 
serving that rows of tantalising 
bottles would be in full view of 
future passengers. 

I had already met my ‘ Staff’ 
—consisting of a Senior Medical 
Officer, the Adjutant, two Ser- 
geant-Majors, an Orderly Room 
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Staff-Sergeant, a Quartermaster- 
Sergeant, and a storeman. The 
8.M.O. also had his staff of 
executives and orderlies. To- 
gether we had toured the ship, 
and had found her well appointed. 
She had considerably more open 
deck space than most ships 
I had seen, and the troop- 
decks were well ventilated; but 
there were several disadvantages 
which became obvious at once. 
The First and Second Class 
lounges were adjacent, and the 
deck allotted to the officers, 
warrant officers, civilian passen- 
gers, and female ‘ other ranks’ 
of the Auxiliary Services was 
common ground. Also the re- 
creation rooms available for 
‘troops’ were far from 
adequate. The hospital was 
small, and insufficient for an 
epidemic. Though the troop- 
decks had been hammock-fitted, 
there were two sections well 
equipped with folding berths, 
which might cause jealousy, and 
were unsuitable for females 
owing to their nearness to the 
other troop-decks, and to the 
lack of special lavatories. In 
other respects the ship appeared 
to be above the average. My 
Staff were pleased, but grateful 
for the opportunity to see her 
administered by someone else 
before they had to deal with the 
complications which might follow 
if they had not thought every- 
thing out in detail before em- 
barking Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and civilians. Before I went to 
bed I told the 8.M.O. that I had 
a cold, and hoped that he might 
be able to find something for it. 
L 
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He looked at me from under- 
neath his bushy eyebrows, and 
I noticed that he wore the 
ribbon of the D.S.O. and Bar. 
His eyes were faintly humorous, 
and his voice was that of a 
man who does not deal with 
trifles. 

“Whenever anybody tells me 
he has a cold,” he said, “I 
always tell him not to smoke.” 

He showed the same complete 
unconcern a few weeks later when 
a Norwegian sailor tried to turn 
us both out of our taxi at the 
dock gates in Bombay in order 
to look for the body of his 
‘** murdered brother.” 

Next day we sailed from 
Tilbury with instructions to ob- 
tain a new crew at Southampton. 
The embarkation of Dutch troops 
had been cancelled, and we were 
now to take British R.A.F. and 
Army personnel to India. 

The crew came on board some 
twenty-seven short, and I was 
told to find soldiers to act as 
stewards. This meant that 
Dutch executives would be work- 
ing over British stewards and 
soldiers, and it sent me flying to 
my regulations. I found that 
I was to receive the stewards’ 
wages from the shipping com- 
pany, and that out of this I was 
to pay the soldiers on a scale laid 
down. The rest was to be 
handed to the Treasury on 
return to England: no doubt to 
compensate them for allowing 
the troops to have their army 
pay as well. I then had a 
very full day’s work, revising 
‘Standing Orders’ with the 
Dutch Chief Officer to make 
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them suitable for those we had 
to take on board. All had to be 
typed, and duplicated, before 
the embarkation started. An 
E.8.0. arrived on board to 
‘berth’ the ship—on paper— 
with large drafts of men from 
transit - camps, who had never 
seen the officers who had been 
put in charge of them. There 
were some forty A.T.S. and 
W.R.NS.; @ large contingent 
of the W.V.S. for the running 
of canteens and welfare overseas, 
and several ‘Service wives’ and 
children. There were also some 
genuine civilian passengers, and 
quasi-civilians, sponsored by the 
Admiralty. I scanned the lists 
for friends, and found one: only 
to be sorry afterwards, when 
I discovered that old friends 
seem to regard their friendship 
as giving them a right to 
preferential treatment. 

Two days later troops arrived 
on board. They came up the 
gangways, struggling under the 
weight of well-filled kit-bags and 
with their rifles clanking up 
against the gangway rails. The 
Women Services arrived, and 
stood on the quay, extremely 
busy with their powder - pufis. 
Mothers and fathers struggled 
with wailing children, prams, 
and carrying-cots. The officers 
hung back, and did not sign the 
Registration Book, hoping that 
thereby they might avoid 
employment. The Admiralty 
civilians began to complain 
about accommodation. The 
Royal Navy wanted to annex 
three-quarters of my office space. 
The R.A.F. desired my safe 
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for their cash and documents. 
Large cranes continued to swing 
luggage into holds and baggage- 
rooms. The noise and bustle 
filled the ship from end to 
end, and hundreds clamoured, 
with as many questions, at the 
entrance to the Orderly Room. 

“Can you tell me where I 
can get a drink?” demanded 
a Lieutenant-Colonel. 

“Tm afraid you can’t,” I 
said ; “ the ship is dry.” 

“Good God!” 

“There is another woman in 
my cabin,” said a formidable 
lady; “surely there must be 
some mistake. I was informed 
that I should get a cabin to 
myself.” 

“Who told you that ? ” 

“The Shipping Agents.” 

“Well, I’m afraid they were 
wrong. There isn’t a great deal 
I can do about it.” 

“The Draft Conducting Offi- 
cer of such and such a draft 
hasn’t brought any documents,” 
exclaimed my perspiring Ad- 
jutant. 

“* Well, go ashore, for heaven’s 
sake, and telephone.” 

“IT can’t find my cabin 
baggage.” ‘“ Where is the 
hospital?’ ‘Where are we 
calling ? Are you going to give 
us shore leave?” “Can I go 
ashore to see my parents who 
are waiting in the ‘ Polygon’ 
Hotel?’ ‘ Who is that officer 
who told me he had other things 
to do? I’m sure nobody has 
ever been so rude to me in all 
my life!” 

The troop-decks were equally 
involved. Nearly everyone was 
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trying to stow his kit on a rack 
and sling a hammock which had 
been laid out for a later distri- 
bution. Troops had wandered 
out on deck to whistle every 
time a pretty woman came on 
board : the sergeant-majors tried 
to move them down to get the 
mess cleared up. One man 
accosted me, without taking his 
cigarette out of his mouth. I 
wondered if he would have done 
the same to his own Commanding 
Officer on shore. He spoke with 
the assurance of a practised 
orator. “Is this the accom- 
modation that we've got to 
travel in?” 

“Tt is,’ I said. “ You won’t 
find it crowded up like this if 
only you'll get to work and 
stow your kit away.” 

“T’d call it * Belsen.’ ” 

“Slip along there,” said the 
sergeant-major. ‘ That’s the 
type which make the others 
discontented,’ he added, rather 
unnecessarily. 

“ T’ve travelled in three ships,” 
the man remarked to anyone 
who cared to listen as he turned 
away. “I’ve never seen a 
blanking blanking one like this 
one.” 

I noticed him during the final 
inspection of the ship, when the 
Port Authorities, to whom he 
could address a grievance, came 
to him. He had not a word to 
Bay. 
“* Good-bye ! ’’—‘‘ Good-bye!” 
was shouted out by many voices 
as the ship cast off her moorings 
and began to move out into open 
water. A band, on the quay, 
played “ Auld Lang Syne.”” The 
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people on the quay produced 
handkerchiefs to mop their eyes, 
and wave. The troops, and 
other passengers, crowded to the 
rails and gave the ship a list to 
starboard, and the Captain sent 
down an urgent message that 
they must be made to balance 
off the ship immediately. The 
transit-sheds receded into the 
general vista of much-bombed 
Southampton, and I turned to 
see if the Chief Officer was ready 
to begin ‘ Boat Drill.’ Though 
everybody had been warned that 
this would take place as soon as 
the ship left the quay, everyone 
was searching for anything that 
would add to his comfort or 
amusement. There was a piano 


on the ‘flat’ above the First and 
Second Class saloon, and already 


There was a slight swell in the 
Solent as we passed the Isle of 
Wight, and neither troops nor 
passengers could be expected to 
enjoy an evening meal. It is 
nearly always fatal when troops 
start a voyage by having a 
prejudice. The potatoes were 
discovered to have ‘eyes’ in 
them. The Chief Steward 
blamed the ‘chandlers,’ and 
the Captain, when informed, 
was quick to blame the British 
Government. The swell in- 
creased, and soon the men had 
other things to think about. 
The Captain sent for me and 
informed me that he had a 
warning of a ‘Force 8’ wind. 
Foree 8 means a ‘fresh gale,’ 
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a crowd had gathered round it, 
blocking up the passageways, 
and making the Chief Officer 
explode in Dutch and English. 
A junior officer had discovered 
the piano, and was the centre of 
admiring subalterns and A.T.S. 
girls. The voice of the Chief 
Officer trying to explain the plan 
for boat drill was drowned by 
the song that afterwards became 
the ‘hit’ of a very creditable 
ship’s concert party. 

“Steamboat Bill, sailing up 
the Mississippi — Steamboat 
Bill——” 

The music ceased as I told 
them to ‘pack up and get out 
of it. The M.V. —— was on 
her way to India, and I was 
precariously balanced on the 
top of my volcano. 


and so it was expected to be 
formidable. It struck us in the 
middle of the night, and I was 
terrified that men too sick to 
move from open decks would 
be washed overboard. Neither 
the Adjutant nor I had gone 
to bed, so we staggered round 
the troop-decks with the R.S.M. 
The plight of the men was 
unenviable. Troop-decks are not 
comfortable places at any time, 
and at this moment they were 
my idea of hell. The swinging 
hammocks smashed against us 
as we tried to make our way 
beneath them, and men lay on the 
decks and groaned. The 8.M.O. 
was busy in the hospital with 
cut heads and fractures. The 
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motion was worse in upper 
cabins, and in my own—a deck 
above the Promenade Deck— 
the spray and rain were lashing 
against the port-holes. The 
Captain told me that he had 
never seen a fiercer storm at sea. 
Next morning it was worse, and 
the ship had to heave-to in 
driving rain and spume. Crock- 
ery was smashed and women 
became hysterical. 

Rough weather continued until 
we had passed Gibraltar, and 
the reaction after it was that 
men became hungry and com- 
plained about the quantity of 
food as well as the quality. 
There were urgent conferences, 
in which the Dutch did all they 
could to put the matter right. 
After several days of carefully 
picking over the potatoes men 
were still violently prejudiced 
against them, and the reserve 
stocks of dehydrated vege- 
tables were opened. This caused 
@ clamour which became ex- 
tremely serious, and the Captain 
was obliged to order stocks from 
Malta. Here they were un- 
obtainable, and only the promise 
of a certain shipment at Port 
Said prevented an unfortunate 
development of a situation in 
which a detachment of the 
Royal Navy had become voci- 
ferous, and critical of Army 
administration. The new pota- 
toes were obtained at £60 a 
ton, against £11 in England. 
I do not know who paid for 
them. 

While passengers were pair- 
ing off among the First and 
Second Class, the troops were 
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becoming jealous of the mono- 
poly of women by the officers 
and other cabin passengers. 
Orders had to be amended 80 
that the Welfare Services, and 
‘other ranks’ of A.T.S. and 
W.R.N.S., could move freely 
about the open deck-space used 
by troops. This looks very well 
on paper, but does not work out 
in practice. It is inevitable that 
women will make friends among 
those who immediately surround 
them. The Welfare ladies did 
their duty nobly, but the others 
did not appear to want to follow 
their example. There is another 
aspect of the question which 
makes me wonder whether it 
will ever find an equitable solu- 
tion: the average soldier is 
untidy when he finds himself on 
board a ship, and by no means 
all of them want the presence 
of the other sex. Though the 
ship is cleaned from stem to 
stern each morning, within an 
hour of ship’s inspection recrea- 
tion rooms are littered with 
toffee papers, cigarette - ends, 
ice-cream cartons, torn up papers, 
and so on. The open decks they 
use are just as bad, and only 
constant sweeping parties can 
keep any degree of cleanliness 
and order. But the men are 
unfortunate: they have not 
the facilities for social contact, 
or for keeping themselves con- 
tinually smart in well-pressed 
uniforms. 

This situation was quite new 
to me, although it was perennial 
to my Adjutant, and the only 
solution appeared to be organised 
entertainment in some portion 
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of the ship which could be made 
to look like the deck of a liner 
on a pleasure cruise. We had 
already had the cinema on deck, 
and many ‘ Tombola’ sessions 
for the men themselves; but 
something was required to bring 
the men and women ‘ other 
ranks’ together in circumstances 
which did not require a prior 
friendship, or special arrange- 
ments for those who ‘ knew 
a girl. What entertainments 
could we have? Until they 
could be organised, I did not 
want much entertainment for 
the First and Second Class, 
and so incurred unpopularity 
among the younger groups 
of self-enjoyment seekers and 
from civilians who could not be 
expected to understand the diffi- 
culties inherent in commanding 
troops in troopships. 

We thrashed it out with a 
committee. There was an un- 
usual number of single women 
in the ship, and it was obvious 
that dances would be first in 
popularity. These should be 
easy to arrange for ‘other ranks.’ 
It only required that deck space 
should be specially prepared for 
them, and that we should have 
the co-operation of the ‘ band,’ 
which consisted principally of 
‘other ranks.’ We chose the 
day, and time, and place; 
making no reservations other 
than that the dancing space 
should be kept clear of mere 
spectators, and that the men 
who came inside it should be 
dressed as they would be if 
attending a function in a 
barracks. We calculated that 
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this would tend to keep numbers 
down. The ship had coloured 
lights on board, and these could 
be used anywhere. I showed 
the arrangements to the Captain. 

“That is all very nice,” he 
said, “but what about my 
crew ?” 

‘Your crew can dance. We 
shall be very glad to see them.” 

“TI do not like my crew to 
‘tance.’ My own crew will not 
‘tance,’ but we have ‘ British 
crew.’ I do not like my crew to 
‘tance’ with passengers. How 
do I know my British crew will 
not be ‘tancing’? Your soldiers 
who are crew will ‘ tance’ ? ” 

** Of course they will.” 

“Then how can I stop my 
other crew ? ”’ 

‘** Your officers must know the 
crew by now.” 

“They do not know the 
British crew.” 

“Then, sir, I do not feel that 
I am in a position to instruct 
them.” 

“TI do not like this ‘ tance’ 
at all.” 

The dance took place. Some 
members of the British crew did 
dance, and were turned off the 
floor by Dutch ship’s officers. 
The whole thing therefore had a 
strained and uneasy atmosphere. 

Then a dance for the First 
Class passengers involved me in 
a controversy over what women 
ought to wear, and that finally 
convinced me that an O.C. 
Troops must be a diplomat. 
Civilian ladies meant to wear 
long dresses ; the regulations for 
the Services insisted on these 
ladies wearing uniform, and the 
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W.V.S.—who were neither 
Service nor Civilian—had no 
other uniform than canteen 
overalls. 

Several days later we had a 
cinema performance for the First 
and Second Class passengers. My 
Adjutant had invited the Chief 
Steward to sit with him in the 
row reserved for the Captain and 
the more senior officers. The 
Captain would not take his seat 
until the row consisted only of 
his five ‘ Staff Officers.’ 

One of the British stewards 
who had been turned off the 
dance floor was my cabin 
steward. He had previously 
asked me if he could attend, and 
had been refused. He retaliated 
by putting in a claim for ‘ over- 
time’ for looking after me. He 
had done no more work than 
any other steward, and so I 
was obliged to tell the Captain 
that his claim for higher wages 
was unjustified. 

No shore leave was given 
until we reached Colombo, and 
up to then the ship was 
very dry indeed; but ship’s 
officers were hospitable in their 
private cabins, and this did not 
give rise to any jealousy. One 
officer asked the Dutch Chief 
Officer to lend him his eabin so 
that he could entertain a ‘ girl- 
friend,’ but the Dutch Chief 
Officer refused him in the best 
of good humour. What he 
actually said was: “‘ When you 
see a red light outside my cabin, 
you and your girl-friend can go 
in and use it.” The voyage, 
after these differences in point 
of view had been sorted out, 
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became a happy one. We had 
@ very nice crowd of passengers 
and they behaved in a perfectly 
normal manner; but I have 
seen incidents such as one men- 
tioned by ‘J. A. K.’ in “Travels 
on a Troopship,’’ and I used 
to wonder why the other officers 
did nothing positive about them. 
Perhaps they got the same 
answer as I received on an 
occasion when my attention was 
directed to an amorous couple 
by a Brigadier who had been 
observing them for a whole 
afternoon with no other idea in 
his head than to complain to me 
about it. I called the man 
aside and told him what the 
Brigadier had said. The lady 
glared at me from her prone 
position on the deck, and the 
gentleman stood, flushed and 
angry, in @ position of exagger- 
ated military attention. “ Sir,” 
he informed me, “this lady 
happens to be my wife.” I also 
mentioned Brighton beach: a 
thing that might have been done 
by other passengers in the first 
place. 

Towards the end of the voyage 
an epidemic struck the ship. It 
started with mild enteritis, which 
developed into dysentery. The 
men went down in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers, and neither 
the ship’s surgeon nor the 
S.M.O. could trace the cause of 
it. We soon had a hundred 
cases in a hospital designed for 
forty ; and though recovery was 
swift among the men it was not 
so rapid with lady passengers. 
The epidemic was still active 
when we reached Bombay. 
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It was in this atmosphere 
of medical inquiries, transporta- 
tion problems, immigration, 
and customs difficulties, that a 
section of the troops attempted 
to ‘ pull a fast one’ on me. A 
draft of two hundred soldiers 
said that their kit had been 
looted in the kit-room. They 
blamed the other men on board 
and pointed to a faulty lock. 
The fact that it was their 
‘Home’ kit— battledress and 
great-coats—that was deficient 
made me suspect that they 
had either dumped them over- 
board to save carrying them 
any farther, or sold them to 
bumboat-men en route. We had 


to stop disembarkation for a kit 
inspection. The case would have 
gone further, into a long court 
of inquiry, had it not been that 
most of the missing kit was 
found in holds and other hiding- 


places. ‘Port Ordnance’ col- 
lected them and sent them, with 
details, to their unit. Thus 
ended the outward voyage to 
India, and my hopes that our 
efforts might have been rewarded 
with a show of gratitude. 

The ship’s voyage, however, 
was not nearly over. Having 
said good-bye to all our passen- 
gers, we embarked the greater 
portion of a Brigade and took 
them from Bombay to Singapore. 
The ship was not then as dry as 
she was meant to be; for drink 
was easily obtainable in India. 
There was a rush for bottled 
lemonade in both the lounges, 
and the glasses disappeared into 
cabins, from which the occupants 
would emerge just before dinner, 
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looking comparatively cheerful, 
and to which they would return 
again afterwards, leaving no 
congestion in the lounges. It is 
regrettable that a First Class 
passenger had such a poor sense 
of direction after midnight that 
he mistook the turning from a 
cabin he had visited and walked 
into the Captain’s sleeping-room. 
He was surprised to find the 
Captain sitting up in bed, but 
with great presence of mind said, 
‘“* Good - night, sir,’’ turned the 
light off, and tiptoed out again. 

“The officer was ‘ trunk,’ ” 
the Captain said, when I, in turn, 
was brought out of my bed. 
“He had a black moustache.” 

‘All British officers have 
moustaches,” I informed him, 
‘‘and most of them are black.” 

“It is disgraceful that he 
should be ‘ trunk.’ ” 

“T don’t think that he was, 
sir. As you said yourself, he 
was polite and said ‘good-night’ 
to you.” 

“ec The 
‘ trunk.’ ” 

At Singapore I found a mem- 
ber of his crew incapable beneath 
the gangway, so that squared 
that out. 

This and other breaches of 
discipline led to frequent re- 
minders of the weaknesses of 
British passengers, and I was 
delighted when I heard that our 
next assignment was to take 
repatriated Dutch from Sumatra 
to Java. I wish that those who 
used to complain about Army 
discipline could have seen the 
ship then. In the first place the 
passengers were all civilians, and 
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in the second they were not our 
nationals : they could not there- 
fore be considered to be my 
responsibility. The whole ship’s 
company had been so critical of 
our administration that we left 
them to get on with it. They 
took 1400 souls on board, of 
whom 1000 were women and 
children. Some were white 
settlers, but the majority were 
Indonesian, or half-castes. All 
were travelling in the same 
‘class’ and there were only 
cabins for about 300. Those 
whom one might have expected 
to get the cabins got them. The 
men were in the troop-decks 
for’ard and the women were 
invited to use the troop-decks 
aft. They came up into the open 
air again as soon as they had 
seen them and built themselves 
gypsy encampments with their 
baggage all over the First Class 
decks. There they were joined by 
their ‘ boy-friends.’ Each gypsy 
encampment had its ukulele 
player, and this ‘ Hawaiian float- 
ing paradise ’ sailed the seas for 
three days and nights without 
a ‘Tannoy,’ bedtime hours, or 
orders. 

We remained for three weeks 
in Batavia, which was then an 
armed perimeter, and during 
this time got orders to proceed 
to Bangkok, British North 
Borneo, and Australia. I stead- 
fastly refused to accompany the 
ship to any of these places until 
I was given indisputable con- 
firmation of our destination. We 
then set sail for Singapore, and 
did another trooping trip to 
India. On return to Singapore, 
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we were asked to carry a very 
large home draft of W.R.N.S. 
in the slender accommodation 
which I have described. By 
this time I was feeling rather 
like Mr Molotov, and had his 
answer to most of the requests 
that anybody put to me. We 
were then told to sail for a port 
on the west coast of Malaya, 
and to take 1500 Indian troops 
to Burma. We spent some 
days converting lavatories and 
wondering how long it would be 
before the Indians would set the 
ship on fire by cooking curry 
on the European furnaces. We 
embarked thirteen passengers in 
all: a Lieut.-Colonel, who was 
going to fill a Staff appointment 
in Northern Burma, a Salvation 
Army ‘ Major’ and her husband, 
and ten airmen. When we were 
within six hours’ sailing - time 
from Port Swettenham we re- 
ceived @ signal telling us to go 
to Bombay. No argument was 
possible with such authority, so 
we altered course in the middle 
of the night and steamed among 
some very rocky islands. The 
passengers came down for break- 
fast and discovered that they 
were on their way to India. 
The Salvation Army Major 
took this alteration in a most 
unchristian spirit. The Staff 
Officer was not in the least 
surprised, and was quite resigned 
to losing his Staff appointment 
and his temporary promotion. 
The ten airmen—who had palled 
up with the British members of 
the crew and therefore had 
access to their bar—were frankly 
jubilant at the thought of an- 
L2 
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other week at sea without an 
Air Foree N.C.O. or officer. 

The Captain’s view was that 
reinforcements must be urgently 
required for Java. Mine was 
that it was much more probable 
that the ship was required to 
take British troops home to 
England in time for Christmas. 
It took us eight days to sail 
round India to Bombay, and 
when we arrived there nobody 
came near us. We were not even 
brought into harbour. 

I went ashore in a ship’s 
launch and saw a Staff Officer, 
who told me that all sea move- 
ment in South-East Asia was 
controlled from Delhi and that 
we were not wanted for a week. 

1 said, “ What about my 
thirteen passengers ? ” 
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He said, “What passengers ?”’ 

I told him that I had a Staff 
Officer for Burma, ten airmen, 
also for Burma, and a Salvation 
Army Major who was very cross 
indeed. 

He said, “Good God! I 
hope this doesn’t get into the 
papers.” 

I replied that I hoped it 
would. 

We embarked British per- 
sonnel for England and arrived 
there one month later, having 
been away from Southampton 
for five months in all. 

No doubt there were good 
reasons for our change of 
plan. Sometimes there are 
things of which ‘0O.C. Troops,’ 
as well as passengers, are kept 
in ignorance. 
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I was sitting in the lounge 
of the Grand Hotel, Calcutta, 
drinking local brandy and getting 
gradually submerged in a drift- 
ing, wistful sense of loss: loss 
of opportunity, of time, of youth; 
loss of comradeship, of gaiety. 
It was, in fact, the quizzical, 
rather sickly feeling of general, 
universal loss that usually en- 
sues when one drinks Meerut 
brandy with soda. 

This was before Calcutta was 
Hindustan or Pakistan or any- 
thing like that. It was in early 
1945, when the war with Japan 
was still on. It was the last 
night of my leave from Burma. 


This is not a war story; I 
mention the I.W.T. business 
only in order to place the events 
narrated in their proper spatio- 
temporal setting, as writers for 


the ‘ New 
put it. 
Leave in those days, even a 
fortnight of it, was a rare prize, 
and our 0.0. used to send us 
off in twos and threes whenever 
he could afford to. We were 
with Gurkhas, and our Regi- 
mental Centre was in Shillong, 
where most of the officers took 
their leave. They would call at 
Calcutta to take their serge 
out of mothballs in the Fort 
and then go on for an alpine 
kind of holiday. It was always 
a fortnight, nobody could be 
spared for longer than that, 
but the C.O. was a very sound 
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character, and if there was the 
possibility of a second fortnight 
of leave for anyone in one year, 
he would send them up to 
Shillong on duty, as couriers or 
in some other disguise, with a 
free railway warrant and all 
expenses paid. 

So Shillong, or sometimes Dar- 
jeeling, being the accepted places 
for leave, there was quite a stir 
when I asked for mine in Cal- 
cutta. I was called the Big 
City Slicker, I was told that if 
I could not be good I would 
have to be eareful, and I was 
warned about the efficiency of 
Caleutta’s provost foree. The 
epigrams went from height to 
dizzy height, ending with our 
purple second-in-command tell- 
ing me not to do anything he 
would not do, to which I replied 
with one of those happy flashes 
of inspiration that that gave me 
plenty of scope. And all that 
merely because I am a town 
mouse at heart, and had already 
had rather too much of the great 
outdoors during the war years. 

So off I went to Calcutta, 
encased in my bubble reputation 
as a lounge lizard, a Top Hat 
and Champagne-out-of-Lady’s- 
Slipper character. To be quite 
honest, I had hoped that I 
would meet, quite by accident 
and in a perfectly above-board 
manner, with a charming and 
elegant young lady, a W.A.A.F. 
or a Wren perhaps, whose tastes 
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and interests would prove on 
further acquaintance to be start- 
lingly parallel with mine and 
who would provide delightful 
company at cinemas and res- 
taurants and on outings. Who 
could guess then what happy 
developments would unfold, 
what holdings of hands at 
cinemas, what circumspect but 
exciting contacts on the dance- 
floor ? 

On arriving in Calcutta, I 
found that all the girls were 
very fond indeed of holding 
hands in cinemas and dancing, 
but they were all busily doing 
it with someone else. So I 
roamed around on my own, did 
desultory shopping in the New 
Market bazaar, shivered as I 
watched Betty Grable in the 
air - conditioned chill of the 


‘ Lighthouse’ or the ‘ Palace,’ 


had endless composite meals of 
chicken, steak, eggs, chips and 
tomatoes all on one plate, and 
kept an increasingly pessimistic 
eye open for the unattached 
W.A.A.F. of my day-dreams. 

Mostly I sat in the lounge of 
the Grand Hotel, sinking into 
my familiar underworld of loss 
and indigestion and mental blur. 
I had an arrangement with the 
waiters whereby I always ordered 
Scotch whisky with ice, and 
they replied, ‘‘ No sah, no Scotch, 
no ice’’; whereupon I had 
Meerut brandy instead. 

Thus it was that on this last 
evening of my leave, with my 
kitbag and bed-roll already 
packed and dumped in the 
hall, while I sat there, leave 
over and dreams still unfulfilled, 
a little American civilian burst 
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in, immaculate in white slacks 
and shirt, and looking remark- 
ably cool and dapper in spite of 
his bustling, energetic manner. 
He asked if the other chair at 
my table was taken, and on 
ascertaining that it was not, sat 
down and hollered for a Scotch 
with ice. 

I was just telling him that 
there was no Scotch or ice 
when the bearer brought both, 
sparkling and tinkling in a tall 
glass. I put aside several un- 
co-operative thoughts about 
the undeserved privileges that 
our allies’ higher spending power 
wins for them, and said, “‘ Same 
for me,” fixing the bearer with 
what I hoped was a steely gaze. 
He brought me one, too, with 
the unasked-for information that 
a new supply had just arrived. 

I took a long sip and immedi- 
ately felt better. The American 
had nearly finished his. He 
was a sad, monkey-like little 
man with sharp blue eyes and a 
wrinkled brown face. His sad- 
ness contrasted with his restless 
energy, which again contrasted 
with his snowy coolness of ap- 
pearance. He looked as if he 
had just taken a room and had 
a bath and a change of clothes, 
which was in fact what he had 
done. 

He finished the last of his 
drink, ordered a second for both 
of us, in spite of my uncon- 
vincing protest, and said slowly 
and impressively, stressing each 
word equally— 

‘* Brother, I am in one hell 
of a snarl.” 

I was not sure what he meant. 
I said, “ I’m sorry to hear that.” 
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* One — Hell — Of — A — 
Snarl.” Then, “ Ever heard of 
the Nizam of Thorapeachi ? ” 

Thad. ‘“ Rich,” I said. 

“ Yeah.” He leant forward. 
‘“‘ Fifty-three animals,” he said 
slowly. ‘“‘ Fif-ty thrrreee differ- 
ent and distinct zoological speci- 
mens from the Himalayas, Tibet, 
and Nepal, each the finest of its 
species, perhaps a unique collec- 
tion in all the history of zoology, 
representing an upkeep value 
of approximately eight hundred 
rupees a day. Where are they? 
you ask.” 

I hadn’t. He geared up and 
went on, increasingly faster— 

** On Howrah station. That’s 
where they are. Cooped up in a 
special train hired at enormous 
expense by me, howling thyir 
heads off and stinking to high 
heaven. And every Hindoo in 


all India crowding round to 
watch so’s you can’t get near 
them, and the staff of the East 
India Railway on their knees 
pleading me to take them away; 
and who’s carrying the buck for 


all this, I ask you? Me. I 
am.” He indicated whom he 
meant with his thumb. 

“‘ Slatterbury’s the name, by 
the way,” he went on. “‘ Hiram 
P. Slatterbury, professor of 
natural history at the Phila- 
delphia University and honorary 
curator of the Bronx Zoo and 
the Baltimore Museum, all in 
the United States of America. 
And I wish to hell I was back 
there now.” 

My mind was not functioning 
too clearly. “Did you say 
something about animals?” I 
asked. 
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He bubbled over like an un- 
skilfully opened bottle of ginger- 
beer. 

“ Animals? Tl say I said 
something about animals. I got 
fifty-three different and distinct 
specimens of Himalayan fauna 
all piled up on Howrah station 
with nowhere to go and the city 
riot squad out blowing whistles 
on account of there’s an unlaw- 
ful assembly of more than five 
persons. What a goddam law to 
have in a burg like this! Why, 
there’s a Big League record 
crowd down there right now 
just gawking at my animals 
like they’d got nothing else to 
do for a week.” 

He paused and howled for 
two more whiskies. I told him 
it was my turi, but he waved 
mé away without comment. 

“But if they’re so much 
trouble, why did you put them 
there to start with ? ’ I asked. 

This perfectly reasonable 
question set the ginger - beer 
bubbling over again. 

“Goddam Nizam of Thora- 
peachi, that’s why I put them 
there. Didn’t he commission 
me six months ago to collect 
specimens for his private zoo? 
Didn’t he bring me all the way 
from my nice peaceful Phila- 
delphia Faculty to go chasing 
animals all over the Himalayas 
for him? And when I finally 
get back here with fifty-three 
distinct specimens, the most 
comprehensive bag that’s ever 
been collected from that part of 
the world, and them running all 
over Howrah station surrounded 
by wogs, old Johnny Nizam 
decides he doesn’t want them 
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any more. Sends me a nice 
cable eight pages long saying 
he’s become a keen golfer and 
he’s having a nine-hole golf 
course made on the site of his 
z00, 80 he doesn’t want the 
animals now. He says I can 
keep them and he’s sending me 
a cheque for my services. He 
wants me to have thirty-six 
holes of golf with him one day 
when the course is finished.” 

He sat back, by no means out 
of breath. 

‘* Well, that’s very nice for 
you,” I said unwisely. “I 
think you did very well on it. 
You’ve got the money and the 
animals too.” 

He gave a yell that turned 
several heads in our direction. 

“T got the animals all right. 
They’ ve caused the biggest traffic 
jam you ever saw. There’s the 


staff of the East India Railway 
begging me to take them away, 
and the G.I.P. won’t touch 
them unless the Nizam’s state 
railway agrees to take delivery, 


which they don’t. We spent 
two hours yelling at each other, 
a four-way argument, and a good 
bit of it over the phone or the 
radio.” 

He broke into a grin. ‘* There’s 
a wildcat in one truck that’s so 
mad he has to take all his meals 
on the end of a pole. He’s been 
in there three weeks and the 
truck hasn’t been cleaned out 
once; no one can get near 
enough. 

‘* Of course that doesn’t matter 
so much in Calcutta, one stink 
more or less won’t make any 
difference, but on the way down 
from Darjeeling we were hitched 
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on to the end of a passenger, 
and a Limey Colonel in the last 
compartment raised such a god- 
dam row we had to be shunted 
off to wait for a goods train. 
He said every time the train 
stopped he’d get wind of us and 
have to up and be sick. We 
spent four days in that goddam 
siding. And there was I running 
out of rations. 

“* Kotha!” he yelled suddenly 
as if he had been stung. ‘“‘ Aur 
do Scotch. And more burf.” 
This time I managed to pay for 
them in spite of his protests. 

“‘ There’s two little marsupial 
pooches called snow possums or 
something ; got a real name in 
Latin that I can’t remember 
right now and probably wouldn’t 
mean much to you anyway ; 
well, I reckon they’re worth 
about three thousand dollars 
each. They got one in the 
London Zoo and there was one 
in Berlin, before the war any- 
way, and probably no more in 
captivity anywhere. And I got 
two to myself. Only trouble is 
they won’t eat anything but 
the bark of a special kind of 
tree, and I’ve only got half a 
bucket of it left now. They'll 
have to live on condensed milk 
when we run out. 

“They all drink condensed 
milk. We caught a pangolin, 
a kinda armour-plated geezer, 
ant-eater tribe, and I had the 
whole junior population of Nepal 
out catching ants for me. Got 
a tub full. Pangolin wouldn’t 
touch them. Condensed milk 
was all he’d take, and from that 
day I had to have my coffee 
black. Ants got away too, all 
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over my baggage. Been finding 
them in my shirts ever since.” 

He sat back and took a 
liberal swallow of whisky. The 
macabre beauty of the situation 
was dawning on me gradually. 

“ And what are you going to 
do?” I asked. 

“What I’m going to do to 
that goddam Nizam is nobody's 
business. I’ve told him what 
I think of him in a nice long 
telegram, but that doesn’t help 
much. Meanwhile I got that 
menagerie that nobody wants 
piled up there on Howrah station 
and a passel of cops running 
round, and I think they phoned 
for some troops too.” 

“Did you hunt them all 
yourself ? ” 

“Nar. Most of ’em. Yaks 


and monkeys and Nepalese goats 
and suchlike you get from the 


villages, same as you would a 
cow in England. And there’s a 
kind of musk deer in Tibet they 
call kang; they’ve got them 
tame. 

“That reminds me, there’s 
one characteristic type of bat in 
Tibet that only lives in those 
religious lamaseries ; you don’t 
see them anywhere else. They’ve 
bred them there for hundreds of 
years and the monks kind of 
consider them sacred. Brother, 
what a game! The number one 
Holy Joe in one of those places 
showed me round the joint and 
there was this great dark high 
room that stank to heaven, 
and when you shone a light 
upwards the roof and rafters 
were thick with bats like a 
wheatfield growing upside down. 
Nearly made me sick. 
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“We stayed the night, and 
I was having a bowl of break- 
fast next morning when there 
was a noise like Tammany Hall 
on election night outside and 
two monk johnnies came in 
bringing old Babu Lal, my 
Hindoo servant. They’d seen 
him packing away two bats in 
his haversack, and the old Lama 
was mad as hell about it. 

“T had to stand there and 
curse poor old Babu Lal, and 
him go down on his knees and 
holler how sorry he was, and 
all the time I'd got two more 
bats in my own haversack right 
beside me. We'd been up half 
the night chasing bats together, 
and a damn creepy business 
too, once the whole lot of them 
were awake and whistling around. 
I got my clothes torn all over 
and my face bleeding where 
they flew into me. 

“Old Babu Lal acted perfect, 
though. Howling and beating 
his chest and me telling him I 
was going to put him in prison 
when we got back. Sam Gold- 
wyn would have signed him on 
as a straight then and there. 
Given him a part with Bette 
Davis.” 

He sat back laughing. 
‘“‘Bearer!’’ he yelled; ‘“‘do more 
Scotch jeldi with burf.” His 
voice was getting hoarser and 
less distinct. 

“Tt’s a good thing those 
monks won’t take life in any 
form, not even a fly, or else I 
think they would have bumped 
off Babu Lal without stopping 
to think about it. I finished 
my oatmeal as quick as I could 
and we got out. They all 
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looked mighty keenly at our 
baggage too; I think they 
would have liked to take a peep 
inside it. And I’ve still got the 
other two bats. They’re quite 
happy, but they haven’t eaten 
anything since I’ve had them, 
not even condensed milk.” 

He sat back and wiped his 
face with a mauve silk hand- 
kerchief. ‘* After all that trouble 
it kinda makes you feel you’re 
not appreciated, him and his 
goddam golf course.” 

‘“* Pearls before swine,” I said. 

“Nar,” he said. ‘ None 
worth collecting. Not repre- 
sentative of the area.” 

The conversation seemed to 
be striking out at a tangent. 
“Come again ? ” I said. 

‘* No worth-while pigs in that 
part of the world. Same as any 
others anywhere else. Now the 


South American peccary, he’s a 
different matter.” 


** Peccary : 

I said brightly. 

He frowned in a blur of con- 
centration. We were arguing 
on different planes. The 
entelechy was going wrong be- 
tween our spirits. 

“The indelicacy is going 
wrong between us,” I told him. 

‘Yeah, I guess so,”’ he said 
sadly. 

‘“* Another drink,” I said with 
inspiration. ‘ Kothai, aur do 
Scotch burf ke sath.’ I sat back 
triumphantly, not only having 
shown off my better Hindustani, 
but this being also the first 
time I had beaten him to the 
draw in ordering drinks. 

“* Excellent idea. Excellent,” 
he mumbled. ‘ Not appreci- 


I have Scinde,” 
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ated. Unique collection of 
representative fauna. Fifty- 
three different and distinct 
specimens . . .,”” he trailed out 
incoherently. 

I wanted to ask him what he 
was going to do about the 
animals, but I was finding it 
increasingly difficult to think. 
The fans spinning over my head 
were making me dizzy. I sat 
up with an effort at deport- 
ment. There was a frantic- 
looking Indian standing at our 
table trying to rouse my Ameri- 
can friend, who appeared to be 
enjoying @ short nap. 

‘Sah! Sah! come quickly,” 
said the Indian. 

The professor of natural his- 
tory woke up. 

“‘ Say, it’s old pal Babu Lal. 
Well, whaddaya know. Loo- 
tenant, meet Babu Lal, the 
biggest hoss thief in all Injya.”’ 

““Sah, the provost - marshal 
sahib is sending salaams. Is 
the big trouble.” 

“‘ Have a drink, Babu Lal,” 
I said. I sat him down in spite 
of his protests and got him a 
whisky. I felt full of the sense 
of the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

‘“* That’s right, drink for Babu 
Lal,” approved the American. 

* Yes, sah; thank you, sah; 
sah, the provost-marshal sahib is 
sending salaams; stationmaster 
sahib is also sending salaams.”’ 

“Well, that’s very nice of 
them. I hope you sent them 
mine, Babu Lal,” said the Ameri- 
can gravely. 

‘Sah, is big trouble. Some 
Mussulmans is throwing stones 
and people is fighting with lathis. 
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Then is the yak escape and 
chase up the platform. The 
Mussulmans is running after. 
The yak is go into first-class 
restaurant and everybody is 
throw bottles and run away. 
Much tables and glasses is 
broken. Then the yak is eating 
a Brigadier sahib’s cabinet 
pudding off a plate.” 

“The yak is a rough-haired 
member of the bovine family,” 
said the American. “It lives 
in the Alpine and sub-Arctic 
climates of Tibet and is also 
found in Nepal. It is used as 
a beast of burden and its hide 
provides material for clothing 
and tents. Religious custom 
discourages the use of its flesh 
as food, but many .. .” 

He stopped suddenly and 
peered at Babu Lal, screwing 
up his eyes as if he were looking 
into the sun. “ What did you 
say my yak was doing?” he 
asked. 

“ He was eating a Brigadier 
sahib’s cabinet pudding,” I said. 
Pity for the hungry Brigadier 
sahib welled up in my heart. 
I felt like crying. 

“‘ Sah, everyone is fighting on 
the station and many Mussul- 
mans is stealing the food in the 
first-class restaurant. The pro- 
vost-marshal sahib is sending 
his salaams. The Colonel sahib 
of the East Yorks. is sending his 
salaams.”’ 

“Polite lotta cusses. Well, 
I suppose I better be off. I said 
I was only going to book a room 
and I’d be right back. 

“Gotta have another drink 
first,’ he added. ‘“ Can’t face 
complicated situation like this 
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withouta drink. Koihai, 
Scotch with burf.”’ 

We drank our last whisky in 
silence, Babu Lal showing far 
less reluctance this time. I felt 
vaguely that all this ought to be 
startlingly incredible and that 
I ought to be registering suit- 
able amazement, but I seemed 
to have been turned into a 
Marx Brother or someone. I 
felt that anything could happen. 
If a procession of giraffes and 
elephants had marched in at 
that moment I do not suppose 
I would have been more than 
politely interested. 

“ Waal, Lootenant, I guess 
we'd better go and watch this 
yak beating up the dining-saloon, 
what say ?” 

“*Mustn’t miss it for any- 
thing,” I assured him. I stood 
up. 

Together we wove our hazard- 
ous way out between the tables, 
steadying each other past the 
trickier obstacles. Babu Lal 
followed, still telling us about 
the yak. 

In the hotel lobby I tripped 
over my bed-roll and kitbag. 
They were reminders from 
another world. 

* Reminders from 
world,” I 
them. 

** Sure, sure,”’ said the Ameri- 
can soothingly. ‘“ You come 
and help me talk to provost- 
marshal sahib.”’ 

I explained the situation, of 
which my kit had so painfully 
reminded me. Then I looked 
at my watch. I looked at it 
again with one eye closed and 
was able to see that I had 


tin 


another 


said, pointing at 
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fifteen minutes in which to 
eatch my train from Sealdah 
station. With a hurried fare- 
well and a vague assurance that 
everything would turn out right 
in the end, I staggered out with 
my kit and grabbed a taxi. 

For the benefit of those more 
fortunate people who have never 
been in Calcutta, it lies on the 
east bank of the River Hooghli. 
Howrah is a satellite town on 
the west bank and all trains 
from the civilised parts of the 
world come in to Howrah station. 
To get to Calcutta proper you 
have to cross over the river on a 
hideous great steel bridge that 
looks like a slice of water-melon 
up against the sky. 

Luckless wretches like myself, 
who are going east from Cal- 
cutta, leave from Sealdah station 
in Calcutta itself. I caught my 


train just about ten seconds 
before it was due to depart, 
and then it stood sulking for 
two hours in the blacked-out 
station before it finally left. 


And that is really all there is 
to tell. I never saw the Ameri- 
can again or heard what became 
of his fifty-three different and 
distinct zoological specimens. 
IT never had a chance to return 
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to Calcutta, where I might have 
looked up the newspaper files or 
spoken to the Howrah station- 
master, nor did I feel inclined to 
ask anyone else to do so. You 
cannot just say to someone 
going off on leave: “By the 
way, when you get to Howrah 
station could you find out 
whether a yak ever ate a Briga- 
dier’s cabinet pudding in the 
restaurant.” I felt a quite 
understandable shyness even 
about mentioning the subject, 
and as time passed I began to 
doubt whether the conversation 
had ever taken place at all, and 
if it had, whether it was only 
an elaborate legpull, or whether 
the American had a complex or 
a fixation or something. Possibly 
he had been bitten by a yak as 
a child. 

But that would not account 
for Babu Lal, unless he had a 
fixation too, and I have never 
heard of an Indian servant 
having one. They cannot afford 
them ; they just go paggal. 

So it must have been true. 
Does anybody happen to have 
seen, or heard of, or heard 
reference made to, anything 
concerning fifty-three different 
and distinct zoological specimens 
running wild all over Calcutta ? 
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“ UNLIKE your nation,’’ my 
host concluded with a deprecat- 
ing smile, “we Swedes have 
produced few originals. In fact, 
I fear we tend to the strictly 
orthodox in our human relation- 
ships.”” He paused for a space, 
drawing thoughtfully the while 
at the English cigarette which 
I had given him and which, in 
Sweden, ranks equal to Corona 
Corona in popular esteem, then 
went on: “ But just a moment. 
We have, I admit, no one like 
Byron or Lawrence of Arabia. 
But we have someone. We have 
Morner.”’ . 

Politely, I agreed, though, in 
point of fact, I had never, until 
that moment, heard of that 
paladin of Swedish unorthodoxy. 
Perhaps my little (and, I hope, 
innocent) deception was too 
transparent for my singularly 
acute host; for, before I left 
his hospitable roof that night, 
I had learned enough of Morner 
to make me anxious to trace his 
remarkable activities in greater 
detail. This I have done and 
I now submit, for the enter- 
tainment of ‘ Maga’s’ readers, 
the results obtained from re- 
searches in a number of libraries 
and kindred institutions in 
Stockholm and Uppsala. Non 
sine pulvere, however. For 
Swedish is a language that 
yields its secrets only to those 
who, as I firmly believe, have 


double-jointed jaws and highly 
flexible tongues. Nevertheless, 
there are such things as diction- 
aries and common-sense, and I 
possess ample supplies of the 
former. Here, then, is the tale 
of Morner and his works, which, 
most happily for his country, 
live after him and flourish to 
this day. 

Baron Otto Morner was a 
remarkable young man in many 
ways. Scion of a house famous 
in Swedish history, he was born 
in the last quarter of that gilded 
century, the eighteenth. But 
it is to his credit that he showed 
no inclination whatsoever to 
rest on the family laurels. Com- 
missioned in the aristocratic 
Upland Regiment, he no doubt 
went through that process of 
deflation which all senior officers 
in all armies have meted out 
from time immemorial to 
subalterns for the good of their 
youthful souls. Be that as it 
may, Lieutenant Morner soon 
found the peaceful routine of 
garrison life uncongenial, and, 
aided by useful friends at Court 
and in the Foreign Ministry, 
put out into the more exacting 
seas Of diplomacy and other 
high matters of State. There, 
having shown reasonable promise 
in his new career, we may leave 
him for the moment. 

Historical speculations, how- 
ever trivial, are as fascinating 
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as they are numerous. The 
length of Cleopatra’s nose had, 
beyond all doubt, an influence 
on the lives of untold millions 
of men, women, and children for 
centuries after her unconven- 
tional decease, and perhaps, 
even now, the tale is not yet 
complete. The mole, the little 
gentleman in the velvet coat of 
the Jacobite toast, was decidedly 
a factor in our national story 
when he set out to build the 
mole-hill over which William 
III.’s horse stumbled. Suppose 
he had built it somewhere else, 
who would have succeeded to 
the throne, and with what 
results? Suppose Napoleon’s 
digestive organs had been 


functioning correctly at Water- 
loo, would he have avoided the 
mistakes which led to his ruin, 
and if so, with what conse- 


quences to Europe and the 
world ? Suppose the bomb in 
the Munich beer hall had gone 
off ten minutes before Hitler 
left. Suppose the gentle Josef 
(not then Stalin) had fulfilled 
his mother’s hopes and become 
a priest. It is frightening to 
think that our most trivial 
actions may be fraught with 
consequences for unborn genera- 
tions. Happily, our more 
immediate worries (and of these 
we all of us have plenty) tend 
to crowd out abstract specula- 
tion. Here, however, is a tale 
in which the lines of destiny are 
sharply traced, from a casual 
act of chivalrous courtesy to 
a European throne that still 
stands firm after a century and 
a half of world struggle. 
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Like some indigent maiden 
lady, Sweden, in the early years 
of the nineteenth century, could, 
quite fairly, have been described 
as having seen better days. A 
world power two hundred years 
before, she had descended in the 
international scale until her state 
was truly lamentable. Politic- 
ally, socially, economically, 
there was hardly a bright spot 
on the national horizon. 
Gustavus IV., the mad king 
(too mad, in Pitt’s words, to 
change sides), had been deposed 
when the last faint flicker of 
the Vasa genius had been 
quenched in the torrent of his 
eccentricity. In his place, old, 
sad and ailing, sat Charles XIII., 
and the question of succession 
became urgent when his heir, 
the Prince Royal, suddenly died. 
By 1810 it became more than 
urgent; for the old King’s 
health took a turn for the worse 
and it appeared that the throne 
would soon be vacant. In all 
truth, however, he who ascended 
it would enter upon a bleak 
inheritance. Not too sadly, one 
feels, the Russian Minister in 
Stockholm reported to St Peters- 
burg: ‘‘ Sweden is in the agony 
of death and there is nothing to 
be done but to allow her to die 
in peace and by the ordinary 
processes of nature.”’ But the 
Swedes are a nation of remark- 
able toughness of fibre, and were 
disinclined (as they are now) to 
accept Russian dicta on their 
fate. Among the younger officers 
and State officials, especially, 
old memories of their country’s 
greatness rose to reproach them, 
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and national pride, long dormant 
but never dead, stirred in their 
hearts. Dreams, however vivid, 
are intangible things, and their 
transmutation into reality has 
been the main struggle of man- 
kind for countless centuries. To 
that struggle certain Swedes 
applied their stout nerves and 
frustrated energies with right 
goodwill. 

That someone must ascend 
the vacant throne was, to that 
age, inevitable. The French 
nation had, admittedly, shown 
that republican government 
could exist, but it had rapidly 
seen the light and reverted to 
monarchial rule which, in the 
person of the young Buonoparte, 
had shown itself fifty times more 
draconic than ever the Sun King 
had dared to be at the height of 
his glory. A king, then (if one 
excluded the infant American 
republic of which little was 
known), was the only possible 
form of ruler acceptable to 
mankind, and the Swedes did 
not consider themselves different 
from the run of humanity so far 
as political philosophy was con- 
cerned. The only difficulty lay 
in choosing the right candidate, 
of which there were four possibles 
in the field. First, and for a 
time the most favoured, was 
Prince Gustavus Vasa of the 
old House of Sweden, but soon 
ugly and strong rumours about 
his legitimacy arose and his 
backers withdrew their support. 
Then a princeling of the Olden- 
burg family had certain well- 
founded claims, but his chances, 
never very bright, rapidly 
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vanished when Russia came 
out strongly on his side. The 
candidature of the King of 
Denmark was hopeless from 
the start; for his plans for a 
great Scandinavian empire, with 
Sweden cast for the thankless 
réle of subservient vassal, were 
too well known to his pro- 
spective subjects of the north. 
Finally, the Duke of Augusten- 
burg presented himself, and he 
had one great factor in his 
favour. He was a nobleman of 
such surpassing dimness that 
no one knew anything about 
him at all and, as such, was of 
no interest to the formidable 
master of Europe, the Emperor 
Napoleon. That potentate, 
indeed, with a characteristic 
disregard for other people’s 
feelings, had said so in 80 
many words, and the unfor- 
tunate Duke, armed with that 
unpromising testimonial, had 
allowed his suit to be pressed 
in Sweden. His supporters, and 
there were many, surprisingly 
enough, pointed out that at 
least he held out some hopes 
of freedom from continental 
embroilment, to this day the 
nightmare of Sweden’s rulers 
and many of her people. 

There were diplomatic comings 
and goings, and it is queerly 
prophetic of 1940 when ob- 
sequious statesmen clustered 
round another Dictator, that 
the Swedish Minister in Paris, 
Baron Lagerbielke, sought audi- 
ence of the Emperor to learn 
the Imperial will in the matter. 
In the soft air of a June night 
of 1810, autocrat and diplomat 
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paced the lawns of St Cloud after 
dinner, but the Emperor was 
curiously detached. “ Elect 
whom or what you like,” he 
said; ‘they are a poor crew 
anyway and do not interest 
me.” And with that the Baron, 
bitterly humiliated for his 
country’s sake, had to rest 
content. Late that night, 
he summoned the staff of 
his Chancery and to them 
dictated a lengthy despatch. 
Five days later it arrived in 
the Foreign Office in Stock- 
holm and very soon its contents 
were widely known to those who 
counted in Swedish life. The 
prospects of the dim Duke began 
to look distinctly promising. 
But other views were forming 
in the salons and messes of the 
northern capital, and once more 
we meet young Baron Morner, 
His 
raised on every 


that promising diplomat. 
voice was 
possible occasion—‘ The throne 


of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
Lion of the North, must not be 
filled by a sack of straw,’’ he 
thundered, and round him 
gathered all that was best in the 
nation’s youth. Despite the 
doubts and occasional open 
hostility of more cautious elders, 
the movement grew until its 
aims crystallised in the pithy 
slogan, “We want @ man. 
We want a soldier.” Finally, 
at a secret meeting held in 
Stockholm in the middle of 
June, Morner was empowered 
by his enthusiastic followers 
(their average age was twenty- 
two !) to act as he thought best. 
A soldier Sweden would have; 
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it was left to the Baron to find 
one. 

Unfortunately, the only sol- 
diers available were, in the 
Europe of those days, in the 
glittering service of the Em- 
peror, though I was  inter- 
ested to find that Wellington’s 
name (it was spelled Wellinkton) 
appears to have been considered 
for a short time. No doubt his 
rising reputation in the Peninsula 
had something to do with this 
mention, but the matter was 
rapidly dropped when practical 
issues were discussed. At length 
the slogan became more par- 
ticular: “Let the French 
Emperor give us one of his 
Kings and we shall be saved.”’ 
Finally, the cooler and older 
mind of the influential Count 
Fersen was brought to bear on 
the problem. ‘ Gentlemen,” he 
said, “ there is only one solution. 
We must elect a Marshal of 
France as our King.” All that 
remained was to decide which 
of that glittering body would 
be the most acceptable to the 
Swedish nation. And on that 
point there was, for all practical 
purposes, complete unanimity. 
THE Marshal, in Swedish eyes, 
was no less a personage than 
His Highness the Marshal Prince 
of Ponte Corvo, who once, not 
so long ago, had borne the 
simpler name of Jean Baptiste 
Bernadotte. Why that had 
come about requires here some 
explanation. 

Our generation has, to its 
sorrow, seen some meteoric 
careers, but for pure fantasy, 
that of Bernadotte stands in 
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the forefront of all. Private 
and sergeant-major in the 
Army of his Most Christian 
Majesty, Louis XVI. of France ; 
subaltern and general of the 
Republic; Ambassador to the 
ancient monarchy of Austria ; 
Minister of War to Napoleon ; 
Marshal of the Empire; Prince 
of Ponte Corvo; Crown Prince 
of Sweden, and finally King 
of Sweden and Norway —the 
man’s incredible pilgrimage is 
epitomised by those resound- 
ing titles, and “ the Gascon of 
Gascons”’ had little of monotony 
to complain about in his long 
life. True, like lesser men, he 
had his ups and downs, and 
Vienna saw theamazing spectacle 
of the French Ambassador with 
his big nose and flashing eyes 
defending his official residence, 
sword in hand, against the 
attacks of an infuriated mob 
of Austrian patriots. A most 
sad and undiplomatic proceeding, 
one must admit, but very typical 
of His Excellency, who simply 
could not keep out of trouble. 
Quite often, too, he sailed peril- 
ously close to the wind in his 
dealings with Napoleon, and on 
at least one occasion (during the 
Donnadieu conspiracy of 1802) 
his head wobbled violently on 
his broad shoulders. But 
danger, to the Gascon, was a 
potent and exhilarating drug, 
and he emerged, smiling and 
unscathed, on to the smiling 
plains of the First Empire and 
its vast opportunities for martial 
glory. 

Courage, cunning, military 
skill—all these Bernadotte had 
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in full measure. But he had 
another gift from the fantastic 
fairies who doubtless hovered 
over his cradle, and that gift, 
in the long-run, did him more 
good than all the rest put 
together. Its name was Courtesy, 
and from it stemmed a crown 
and the happiness of a nation. 
Politeness, except in telegrams, 
as the Aberdonian pointed out, 
costs nothing, and the Marshal 
Prince had his full share of 
that delightful and inexpensive 
virtue. 

He had certainly used it to 
effect in November 1806. As 
the culmination of his part in 
the famous “ Pursuit of the 
Three Marshals ’’ (as Houssaye’s 
words have it) he stormed 


and captured, in the face cf 
powerful Prussian resistance, the 
important town of Lubeck, and 


old General Blucher (who never 
forgot it) and five thousand men 
fell into his hands. Typical of 
his flamboyant mentality is the 
wording of his official report to 
the Emperor: “ Your Majesty,” 
he wrote, ‘ will see with pleasure 
the ensigns of the Great Fred- 
erick beside those of Gustavus 
Adolphus. ...I beg you to 
accept this tribute from my 
First Corps to their August Chief 
as a fresh pledge of our attach- 
ment to your sacred person.’ 
But more than flags and an 
old Prussian general fell into 
the triumphant Gascon’s hands. 
Among the prisoners were about 
sixteen hundred Swedes, hap- 
less pawns on the Napoleonic 
chess-board, who hailed mostly 
from the southern province of 
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Ostergotland (the land of the 
Eastern Goths). To them and 
to their commanding officer, 
Colonel Count Morner, a near 
relative of our hero, Bernadotte 
showed conspicuous kindness 
and consideration, and did all 
in his not inconsiderable power 
to make their captivity tolerable. 
“T have been very well treated 
by the Marshal-Prince,’’ wrote 
the entranced Colonel to his 
Government in Stockholm; then 
he added some words of 
vast significance to the future 
of his nation and of its Ruling 
House: “ He appears to admire 
us Swedes greatly and said in 
strong terms that it was un- 
natural and wicked that we did 
not rule Norway. He spoke 
very sternly about the Danes 
and their King and his preten- 
sions to that country.” It is 
not unlikely that the Marshal’s 
enlightened views on Swedish 
foreign policy were noted by 
the Ministry in Stockholm, and 
equally probable that many of 
his humbler captives carried 
back with them to _ their 
northern fastnesses some 
pleasant memories of the 
big-nosed soldier who combined 
military eminence with charm 
of manner. That was in 1806. 
Destiny, as ever, was threading 
new skeins on to her eternal 
loom. 

That, then, was the Marshal’s 
introduction to his future sub- 
jects. In the years that followed, 
his progress was watched with 
keen interest by some of those 
who counted in Sweden. As 
Governor - General of Hanover 
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and the Hanseatic cities, he 
showed wisdom and clemency, 
and during the desultory cam- 
paign he conducted against 
Sweden he behaved, in his own 
words, “with all the respect 
due to an old ally of France.” 
So half-hearted indeed were 
his operations that he received 
a blazing reprimand from his 
infuriated master, who did not 
hesitate to accuse him of near- 
treason. But if Bernadotte lost 
on the Napoleonic swings, he 
certainly gained on the Swedish 
roundabouts. His name became 
a household word in the north, 
and his kindness to those few 
hundred bemused Swedes after 
Lubeck was never forgotten as 
the tremendous years passed. 
It is not surprising therefore 
that when the aims of the 


patriotic movement crystallised, 


he was, facile princeps, the 
Marshal and the soldier most 
men wanted to see on the throne. 

Not quite all, however. When 
his name was bruited about 
as the only possible candidate, 
a few powerful voices were 
raised against it. The older 
and less inflammatory officials 
and land-owners were far from 
enthusiastic. Vested interests, 
too, around the Throne were 
disinclined to jeopardise their 
positions and influence. The 
adherents of the House of Vasa, 
now in exile, held out no welcom- 
ing hand to a parvenu from 
Gascony. King Stork, it was 
widely held, had certain inherent 
dangers, and King Log was, after 
all, quite harmless. As the days 
passed, the forces of ca’ canny 
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gathered strength and Berna- 
dotte’s backers decided to act 
before they were overwhelmed. 

Of these, by far the most 
enthusiastic was Colonel Count 
Morner, the prisoner of Lubeck, 
and this gentleman had con- 
trived to communicate his 
ardour to his young kinsman, 
Baron Otto, the former subaltern 
and present embryo career 
diplomat, with results already 
outlined. In and out of season, 
the Morners preached their doc- 
trine of Sweden’s salvation, and 
when the time came to act, as 
it did after the arrival of the 
despatch from Paris in June 
1810, the younger man was a 
willing instrument to the hands 
of his colleagues of the Berna- 
dotte party. 

Fortune, or, as is more likely, 
powerful friends favoured him. 


A few months earlier, Otto 
had been appointed a King’s 


Messenger by the Foreign 
Minister, a post that implied 
considerably more freedom of 
action than it does in these days 
of cables and radio. It was 
therefore a piece of good manage- 
ment that his very first assign- 
ment after his appointment was 
to carry from his King to 
Napoleon a letter in which the 
eternal question of the succession 
was once again rather cringingly 
reopened. Travelling post, 
Morner arrived in Paris in the 
last days of June, and, his 
mission accomplished by de- 
livery of his despatch to the 
Swedish Minister, looked round 
for means to further his Grand 
Design. 
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Fortune, this time, was in his 
favour. A year before, he had 
been Aide-de-Camp to a certain 
Count Wrede, a Swedish nople- 
man who had come to Paris to 
convey the official congratula- 
tions of the Court of Sweden to 
Napoleon on the occasion of his 
marriage to the young Marie 
Louise of Austria. This gentile- 
man was delighted to see his 
former A.D.C. again, and at once 
attached him to his staff, with 
the breezy injunction that he 
should enjoy the amenities of 
Paris—then, not for the first or 
the last time, the hub of the gay 
world. But the unusual young 
man had other fish to fry. “I 
came,” he wrote many years 
later, “‘ not to make love but to 
make a king.” And to that 
formidable task he bent his 
stout heart and glowing 
patriotism. It was a sublime 
conception. Without authority, 
without instructions, without 
any of the usual armaments of 
diplomacy, he proposed to alter 
the destiny of his country. And, 
as we shall see, audacity, as it 
so often does, brought its own 
reward in due season. 

His opening gambit was almost 
ludicrous. Having a very slight 
bowing acquaintanceship with 
one Monsieur Lapie, a junior 
clerk in the French Foreign 
Office, Morner called on him and, 
almost at once, broached his 
great idea. But Lapie, a 
cautious acolyte of his pro- 
fession, had objections. While 
thinking highly of the Marshal- 
Prince’s qualities, he con- 
sidered that the merits of the 
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other candidates should first 
of all be more closely examined. 
Accordingly the two youths 
studied the Imperial Almanac 
with becoming gravity, and 
finally came to the conclusion 
that, after all, Bernadotte was 
the best man. The picture of 
the subaltern and the clerk at 
their solemn researches is not 
without humour. 

Satisfied with his results, 
Morner took his next step. 
With the assistance of Mon- 
sieur Signeul, Swedish Consul- 
General in Paris, he obtained 
an introduction to his hero 
and straightway took that 
paladsn’s breath away by 
offering him the Crown of 
Sweden. Even for a Gascon, 
that was too much. Care- 


fully picking his words, the 
Marshal expressed polite in- 


terest in the proposal, but 
modestly disclaimed the pos- 
session of the necessary quali- 
ties for the eminence to which 
his young visitor so casually 
directed him. Then, in a hail 
of sonorous platitudes, he 
dismissed the lieutenant with 
appropriate compliments. 
Morner was neither dismayed 
nor cast down. The great 
point, he noted, was that the 
Marshal had not refused; and in 
pursuance of the maxim “ put 
it in writing,’ he sat down and 
wrote that very night to Berna- 
dotte, confirming the conversa- 
tion and assuring him of his 
undying loyalty. To that the 
now cautious soldier, very much 
on the alert against an agent- 
provocateur, returned no reply. 
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Baulked for the moment, 
Morner acted with great good 
sense and astuteness. Realising 
that the campaign called for 
heavier metal than he himself 
could mount, he enlisted the 
help of his old chief, Count 
Wrede, and persuaded that 
diplomat to call on Bernadotte 
and assure him that his can- 
didature would be _ widely 
supported and welcomed in 
Sweden. Satisfied at last that 
neither provocation nor plain 
simple foolery was on the tapis, 
the Marshal at once promised 
to consider the matter most 
carefully. Next day he ap- 
proached his Imperial Master, 
and, receiving a qualified 
approval, immediately informed 
Wrede that he could proceed 
with the project with all 
despatch. And all this behind 
the back of poor Baron 
Lagerbielke, the duly accredited 
Minister of Sweden in Paris! 

That night, the 29th June, 
the elated Morner set out on 
his homeward journey. But 
Wrede was not so happy. After 
a sleepless night (as well he 
might have) he confessed to 
his country’s representative the 
goings-on in which he had 
participated. The effect of 
this communication on that 
astounded and justly aggrieved 
diplomat may be judged from 
the despatch he immediately 
wrote to Baron D’Engestrom, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 
Stockholm. It is worth partial 
quotation, I think. Beginning 
with a resounding “ Baron,” it 
goes on: “ Although in my long 
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and varied experience I have 
witnessed the occurrence of many 
singular events and have ob- 
served with alarm and dismay 
the folly and madness of certain 
young Swedes, I admit that I 
am stupefied by the incredible 
impudence of Baron Morner. 
My only consolation lies in the 
fact that yesterday he left Paris 
and that therefore I am not 
under the necessity of dealing 
with the problem of his con- 
duet. Am I, too,mad? Thata 
Lieutenant of Infantry should 
presume to dispose of the Crown 
of Sweden and the future of 
his country!” Here, in the 


words of a Scottish Prime 
Minister, “ worrrds failed ’’ the 
outraged Lagerbielke and no 
less than nine exclamation points 
follow that paragraph. But ite 
successor is noticeably milder : 


“While nothing in the world 
can excuse the behaviour of 
which I most rightly complain, 
I feel bound, as a man of honour 
and a true servant of my 
country, to say that the candi- 
dature of the Marshal-Prince is 
highly desirable and its success 
would ensure, under Providence, 
a happy future for our country.” 
Finally, the Minister expressed 
his readiness to carry out all 
instructions, and his hope that 
he be authorised to approach 
the Marshal officially in the 
high matter of State under 
discussion. 

Having written such words, 
the Baron could not have been 
unduly upset by the news of 
young Morner’s reception in 
Stockholm. Repudiated by his 
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King, his Government, and most 
of his associates, the wretched 
youth was clapped into detention, 
where, for a time, he had leisure 
to meditate on the undesirability 
of mixing diplomacy and two 
pips or its Swedish equivalent. 
Then, with the hearty objurga- 
tions of his superiors ringing in 
his ears, he was released and 
sent to that most depressing 
station of all, a regimental depot, 
where terrifying field officers and 
crusty company commanders 
soon showed him that “shooting 
@ line” of any kind was not a 
profitable pastime for anyone, 
and more especially for that 
lowest of the low, the junior 
subaltern. Thenceforward, the 
shattered Morner stuck close to 
his desk, in a manner of speaking. 

But he had two consolations. 
The first was a characteristic 
letter from Bernadotte: “ My 
Dear Baron, I have heard with 
much distress of the annoyances 
to which you have been subjected 
on my account. I feel so much 
concerned that I shall take all 
possible opportunities to end 
your troubles. Be assured that 
I shall prove to you these 
sentiments and remain your 
affectionate friend, J. BERNA- 
pOoTTE, Prince of Ponte Corvo.”’ 
It is pleasant to record that the 
Marshal, transmuted into Carl 
XIV. John, King of Sweden 
and Norway, did not forget 
his youthful supporter, and 
appointed him Viceroy of the 
latter country. 

The second consolation could 
hardly have been less pleasing 
to that hot-headed young man. 
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For, while he hewed regimental 
wood and drew provincial water, 
his idol received a note, signed 
by @ sprawling and august hand : 
“The Emperor to Marshal 
Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte 
Corvo. St Cloud, 10th Sep- 
tember 1810. 


My Cousin, 


I have given orders to 
the Grand Judge to make out 
Letters Patent authorising you 
to accept the dignity of Crown 
Prince of Sweden to which the 
King and the Diet have called 
you. I wish well to you and the 
Swedish Nation.—NAPoLEon.” 


The seed, so strangely planted, 
had burgeoned exuberantly in 
the forcing house of history. 

From private soldier to the 
founder of a dynasty that still 


endures, deep-rooted in the 
affections of a great people— 
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that had been the destiny of 
Bernadotte, and there have been 
few more wonderful and none 
more lasting in the whole 
of mankind’s chronicle. And 
in that tremendous metamor- 
phosis, Otto Morner had played 
his part. He deserved well of 
his country. In him, the pure 
white flame of patriotism was 
ever lambent; but he had also 
the will which accomplishes 
all things despite overwhelming 
odds. Perhaps the comment 
of the exiled Napoleon, when 
the news of his former Marshal’s 
ascent to the Swedish throne 
reached St Helena in 1818, 
best explains Morner’s success. 
“* Yes,” said the Emperor to the 
faithful Bertrand, “‘ Bernadotte 
has done well, but I hope he 
will remember what he owes to 
the subaltern Morner. That 
young man was an officer of 
spirit.” 
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WHEN I was in Berlin not 
long after the end of the war, 
I had my portrait painted. It 
was not, as it turned out, a 
very good portrait, and I dis- 
liked intensely the ordeal of 
sitting. However, during the 
sittings I listened to the telling 
of a most interesting life-history ; 
between the sittings I saw a side 
of Berlin life which I might 
otherwise have missed; and 
the portrait, which now hangs 
in my dining-room, can always 
be referred to, and the story 
told, when dinner-table con- 
versation flags. One has only 
to remark casually, ‘ That 
picture there; it was done 
by a girl-lieutenant in the Red 
Army,” for immediate questions 
to be asked. So, on the whole, 
the experience cannot be said 
to have been wasted. 


It was a bitterly cold day in 
December when I first visited 


the studio. There had been a 
light fall of snow that morning 
and the wretched, ragged Ber- 
liners were shuffling about the 
streets even more miserably and 
apathetically than they usually 
did. The mile upon mile, street 
upon street, vista upon vista of 
shattered buildings had their 
nakedness shown up, rather than 
concealed, by the snow, and one 
wondered even more forcibly 
than usual where the multitude 
of people that still inhabited 
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the city could possibly find 
shelter. Gaunt shells of once- 
fine houses stood, roofless, partly 
wall-less, with piled heaps of 
rubble on the former parquet 
floors; there were apartment 
houses, sliced roughly in half, 
with upper floors precariously 
hanging, twisted bedsteads and 
plumbing still in situ and rem- 
nants of staircases clinging to 
the cracked walls, and giant 
mountains of stone and girders 
which might once have been 
anything from a block of flats 
to a super-cinema. The whole 
of the centre of the city of 
Berlin was nothing but ruins, 
unimaginable ruins. Occasion- 
ally, but only occasionally, a 
nearly whole house still stood, 
all the more remarkable for 
its isolation amidst desolation. 
Occasionally, but only occa- 
sionally, there was a neat gap 
where a building had collapsed 
and the rubble subsequently 
removed. The clearing-up of 
the city had barely started ; 
men estimated that the twentieth 
century would be long closed 
before it could be completed. 
I turned off the Kurfursten- 
damm, drove along some gloomy 
and highly confusing alleys be- 
tween jagged brick cliffs, and 
ultimately stopped outside a 
house in the Wiirtemburger- 
strasse. Here one was getting 
away from the centre of the city 
and the houses were more recog- 
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nisable as such. They were 
ragged and battle-scarred, it is 
true, and had few window- 
panes, but they were at least 
habitable — provided one ex- 
pected no degree of comfort. 
I walked into the hall of this 
house (the front door had dis- 
appeared) and up three flights 
of dark and narrow stairs. Then 
I rang the bell on a door to 
which was nailed a little plaque 
in the Dutch national colours 
with the name Wecke above it, 
and waited. 

After some hesitation (I learnt 
afterwards that I was being 
scrutinised through a hidden 
peep-hole) the door was opened 
and @ girl came out. 

‘Mile. Tuchevsky ? ’’ I ques- 
tioned. 

‘That is my name,”’ she said. 
‘* What is it you want ? ”’ 

I explained that her name 
had been given to me by a 
friend and that I wished to 
have my portrait painted. She 
told me to follow her, we went 
into the flat, and she bolted the 
door behind us. 

After a short preliminary con- 
versation, I was placed in a 
chair in what seemed te be 
—at first—a comfortable and 
natural position, and the session 
began. Behind me was what 
was left of her windows, and the 
room was icily cold. 

We spoke of mundane matters, 
polite small talk. But talk of 
the weather and shortages of 
food and fuel in Berlin would 
never compensate me, I thought, 
for the discomfort of sitting in 
this fixed position for the many 
hours that lay ahead ; the story 
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of her life might well do so. 
And so it turned out. 

“My father,” she told me, 
“was an official in Moscow 
under the Czars. We lived, I 
suppose, a comfortable, well- 
to-do sort of existence — but, 
of course, I was very young 
and don’t remember much 
about it. 

“Then came the Revolution. 
My father saved his life, as well 
as my mother’s and mine, by 
taking a small clerical job with 
the Bolsheviks. He was not in 
any way interested in politics 
and was not, naturally, a Party 
member. Life became very hard. 
We all shared one room with 
another family and we never 
had enough to eat. In the 
winter, too, it was so cold; 
much colder than it is here now— 
much, much colder. I remember 
all that very well—and how we 
hated that life. 

“* As the years went on, things 
got no better. I don’t under- 
stand my father. I think he 
must have become hardened to 
things, didn’t care, or some- 
thing, because he no longer 
seemed to worry about any- 
thing. He just took this dread- 
ful life as a matter of course. 
But my mother didn’t. She 
got worse and worse tempered, 
and was always having quarrels 
with my father, or with me, or 
with one or another, or all, of 
the family which still shared 
our room. Then one day, in 
the summer of 1924, she said 
to me, ‘I can stand this no 
longer. We are going to try 
and get away. If your father 
wishes to stay here, he can stay 
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by himself. You and I, Eliza- 
betta, will go to Germany.’ 

“In those days it wasn’t too 
difficult to get out of Russia. 
The secret police and the fron- 
tier guards weren’t so efficient 
as they became later. My 
mother bought tickets on 4 
train to a station near the 
Polish frontier. Then I re- 
member we got out and started 
walking through the fields. She 
had brought a string-bag full 
of scraps of black bread which 
she must have been saving 
for weeks—and we slept that 
night in a ditch. It was the 
first time I had ever slept out- 
of-doors, and I remember won- 
dering if there were any wolves 
there. I also remember seeing 


@ shooting star, and thinking 
how beautiful it was. 
“But you,” she interrupted 


herself, “are looking stiff and 
most unnatural. Please relax 
and be comfortable. Wet your 
lips and do not stare so at the 
wall.” 

I have no doubt that she was 
right. My brain and my ears 
were the only parts of me that 
seemed alive. My body was 
quite numbed, and my eyes 
were focused on a head and 
shoulders of a negress—although 
for all they were registering it 
might equally well have been 
the Mona Lisa or the Monarch 
of the Glen. I consciously willed 
myself back into animation, gave 
a weak grin, was told I was a 
little better, and the painting 
and the story continued. 

“ The next morning we began 
walking again, through some 
thick woods. My mother seemed 
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to know what she was doing 
and where she was going, but 
how, I never found out. I got 
very tired, and my feet hurt, 
but mother wouldn’t let me 
stop and rest. She said that 
this was the dangerous part of 
the journey and that if we 
stopped now we might get caught 
and sent back to prison, or 
even shot. So we went on 
walking. Towards the evening, 
we came to a little village and 
my mother said, ‘Now we are 
in Poland. I think we are safe,’ 
and she led me straight into the 
village. 

“We went into a little inn 
and had a meal which my 
mother paid for with a kind of 
money I had never seen before. 
She must have got it in Moscow 
before we left, probably by 
selling some of her last pieces 
of jewellery. And after that, it 
was all very easy. We caught 
a village bus to the nearest 
town, and there we got on a 
train which brought us to Berlin. 
And here in Berlin we had 
friends — friends from the old 
days who had escaped before 
we did, who looked after us 
and took us in.” 

The dim light of the winter’s 
afternoon was beginning to fade, 
and the first sitting was over. 
Elizabetta was fussing over what 
she had painted and making 
disapproving noises. I[ offered 
her an English cigarette (worth, 
at the current Black Market 
rate as published in the news- 
papers, four and a half marks, 
or approximately half a crown), 
and we sat down to a cup of 
sugarless and milkless tea, made 
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out of a packet I had brought 
with me. 

“Then,” I asked, “ what did 
you do? How did you live in 
Berlin ¢ ” 

“My mother found work 
teaching music to the children 
of a rich banking family who 
lived in the Griinewald district. 
I was still young—just eleven 
when we first arrived here— 
and went to a day-school near- 
by as soon as I had learnt to 
speak German. Life wasn’t easy 
for us, but it was better, much 
better, than it had been in 
Moscow. And Berlin was such 
a lovely city—although you’d 
hardly believe it, looking at it 
now,”’ she added. 

‘When I left school, I got a 
sort of scholarship to an Art 
Academy —and then Hitler 
came. At first we ordinary 
people thought he was a saviour. 
Everything seemed to be cleared 
up almost overnight and bright- 
ness and glory came back to 
Berlin. And, of course, these 
Germans—I was never natural- 
ised, nor was mother — loved 
all the pomp and display and 
regimentation. 

“But later, we began to 
wonder if everything really was 
as good as it seemed. Funny 
stories began to be whispered 
about, and people began to be 
frightened of talking to each 
other; especially after that 
time when Roehm and the others 
were killed. And then one 
began to hear tales of the new 
Gestapo—tales which were not 
at all nice. Still, even then 
most people didn’t mind over- 
much—and even if they did, 
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what could they do about it? 
If one grumbled about such 
things — and that was not a 
safe thing to do—people would 
answer, ‘Yes, maybe all you say 
is true. But just look at how 
much better things are since the 
Nazis came: the shops are full 
of goods, there are grand new 
buildings and fine new roads, 
the streets are full of men in 
uniform, and Germany is once 
more powerful among nations.’ 

“ But I and my friends didn’t 
like the Nazis, and we had to go 
very carefully. Especially me, 
because my father, you know, 
was a Jew, and I was still a 
Russian foreigner. Although the 
Nazis were friendly with the 
Russians at that time, that 
didn’t help me. In fact, it 


made things worse, if anything, 
because I was, 


according to 
Bolshevik decrees, a fugitive and 
outlaw. So I couldn’t expect 
any help from the Soviet Em- 
bassy if I got into trouble—or 
from anybody else, for that 
matter. 

‘When I was twenty I de- 
cided to get married. It would 
give me security, as I thought, 
and almost more important, it 
would give me a nationality 
and a right to a passport. I 
would have chosen an English- 
man if I had known one, but as 
I didn’t I married a Dutchman 
instead. That seemed about the 
next best thing.” 

She broke off here and lit 
another four and a half marks’ 
worth of cigarette. Then she 
said, ‘That must seem to you 
a funny way to set about getting 
married. But, you see, when 
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you have led a life like mine, 
you have to be hard and eal- 
culating to survive. It must be 
difficult for an Englishman to 
understand the sort of life so 
many of us on the Continent 
have led.” 

By now it was quite dark 
outside and the shattered walls 
of the houses across the street 
were jagged against a starry and 
frosty sky. It was time to be 
going. I pulled on my gloves— 
I was already wearing my great- 
coat—and said ‘ Good-night.’ 
As I picked my way down the 
unlighted staircase, I reflected 
upon her story, and thonght 
how very true her last words 
had been. It was difficult, 
immensely difficult, for an 
Englishman to realise the sort 
of life which many millions of 
Continentals took just as a 
matter of course. 


On my next visit the story 
was resumed from where it had 
broken off. Not so, alas! my 


portrait. Elizabetta’s artistic 
temperament had caused her to 
delete all the previous work, 
and when I arrived she was 
standing in front of an empty 
canvas. 

“T didn’t care for my Dutch- 
man very much, either as a man 
or a8 @ husband. He was a 
representative of a manufactur- 
ing firm in Rotterdam, and I 
had met him on a boating party 
on the Havel. But he suited 
my purpose. He had a good 
job and he was, of course, a 
Dutchman. He was middle- 
aged and oh, so dull, and I 
really found it very easy to get 
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him to marry me. His name 
was Wecke—and now, of course, 
you know why that name is 
outside my door and why that 
little plaque is nailed there.” 

I was glad to have solved this 
minor mystery. Being of a 
curious nature, I had wondered 
why a Russian whom I knew as 
Mile. Tuchevsky was living in a 
flat presumably occupied by a 
Hollander called Wecke. 

“. . . And a very useful little 
thing that plaque has been,” 
she was going on. ‘“ Even 
the Gestapo respected foreign 
nationals—sometimes—provided 
there was nothing serious against 
them. 

“We lived in a small house 
down in the south of Berlin, in 
what is now the Russian sector. 
My mother was still teaching 
music, but had left Berlin and 
was in Hanover. My father? 
Oh, I don’t know. Neither of 
us has had a word from him 
since we left Moscow that night 
nearly twenty-five years ago. 
I expect he’s dead now. My 
husband wasn’t bad as husbands 
go, I dare say, but he was, you 
know, @ bore. He was forty- 
five, I was twenty—and he 
expected me to sit with him 
every night and play chess. 

‘““ What with that (and other 
things, of course), I became 
very tired of living with him— 
and when he was recalled to 
Rotterdam in 1937 I decided to 
stay in Berlin. I knew by then 
a nice Englishman, who said he 
would look after me. That is 
how I learnt to speak English, 
by the way” (another minor 
mystery solved). ‘My husband 

M 
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had not, as I have said, been 
a bad one and he had not 
been cruel to me, but I can’t 
say I was sorry to see him go. 
I had his name and I had a 
passport—and for all I know 
I may still be his wife. The 
last time I heard from him was 
in January 1940, and we were 
certainly still married then. 
But I think I am probably a 
widow. Especially if he was in 
Rotterdam just a few months 
after he last wrote.” 

She painted on in silence for 
@ while, perhaps thinking - of 
the unfortunate Wecke, perhaps 
struggling with a difficult piece 
of the portrait. Then she con- 
tinued— 


“My friendship with that 


Englishman lasted until the war 
broke out—or just before. Then 


he went back to England and 
I was left alone. 

“ During the early part of the 
war, Berlin was an exhilarating 
city to live in. There was 
victory after victory, and end- 
less parades through the streets. 
And as Goering had promised 
that no bombs would fall on the 
city, people were all very happy. 
I saw the Fiihrer several times 
—and although, of course, I did 
not approve of him, believe me, 
that man was magnetic. In a 
crowd of thousands, you felt 
he was looking and talking only 
at you. I used to come away 
feeling that there was no possible 
doubt that you English would 
lose the war—and very quickly 
at that. 

“Life was much easier for 
me in those days, and enjoy- 
able. I think I probably en- 
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joyed myself more than I had 
ever done before in my life. 
I was working in the Propaganda 
Ministry, in the Russian section. 
I had to make broadcasts, say- 
ing how well the German armies 
were doing, and how invincible 
was the combined might of 
Germany and the U.8.8.R. That 
was in 1940, of course. Then 
came the great change-round. 
I went to the Ministry one 
morning to find that Russia, 
after all, was really Germany’s 
greatest enemy ; and after that, 
things didn’t go well with me. 

** You see, [ had no powerful 
friends, and as I had never 
troubled to become a natural- 
ised German, I was suspect. 
I lost my job at the Ministry, 
and the Gestapo began to worry 
me. Nothing very bad, but 
I knew I was being watched and 
my letters were being opened. 
The only surprising thing is 
that I wasn’t put into jail. 
I have never really understood 
that,” she said musingly. “T 
certainly gave them plenty 
of reason to do 80, anyhow, 
later on. 

“ And now, I think, I have 
done enough for today. You 
are beginning to look very 
wooden again, and that is not 
good. Please get down.” 

I was by no means loth to do 
so. I had chosen a position 
which I thought was an easy 
one to hold, and so it should 
have been. But I am obviously 
not a natural model. I find 
my discomfort goes through 
the following stages: numbness, 
pins and needles, acute cramp, 
utter agony. And that, mark 
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you, is sitting comfortably in a 
chair. I would not undertake 
posing for something like Eros 
for all the tea in China. 

That day, after our cup of 
tea, I did not go home. Eliza- 
betta had been given four tickets 
for the Opera and had asked 
two English friends and myself 
to accompany her. 

The Opera House is in the 
Russian sector of the city, off 
the Unter den Linden. De- 
stroyed by the bombings, it was 
one of the first buildings to 
be restored or rebuilt. Down 
the facade of the building hung 
great streamers of red cloth, and 
in the foyer were the usual large 
portraits of Stalin, Molotov, and 
other Russian leaders. 

The auditorium was packed. 
At least ninety per cent were 


Germans, in their shabby worka- 
day clothes—no nonsense these 
days about evening dress and 
jewellery—the remaining ten per 
cent were nearly all Russian 


officers. They wore uniform, 
high-necked tunics with elabo- 
rate epaulets, medals pinned on 
the breast apparently at random, 
baggy striped trousers tucked 
into unpolished jack-boots, and, 
without exception, they carried 
revolvers at their belts. There 
were one or two British officers, 
and a sprinkling of French and 
Americans. 

We took our seats. I had 
Elizabetta on one side of me, 
and on the other a Russian 
captain of undoubtedly Mon- 
golian descent. He looked as 
pleased to see me sit next to 
him as he would have done had 
I been a leper. My proximity 
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certainly spoilt his evening— 
possibly even his career. From 
his demeanour one could never 
have guessed that he was an 
ally. 

The performance—of Hansel 
and Gretel—was quite excellent, 
and it was easy to understand 
why the auditorium was so 
full. Lights, colour, music, all 
made an evening’s escape for 
the inhabitants of Berlin from 
the everyday, universal drabness 
of their surroundings. It was 
probably the only place in the 
whole city where they could 
recapture for just a short moment 
something of the spirit of Berlin’s 
pre-war glory. 

In the interval we strolled 
around the foyer, eating our 
sandwiches or sausages or what- 
ever it might be out of paper 
bags and smoking much-wanted 
cigarettes—for during the per- 
formance rauchen was, of course, 
strengstens verboten. When one 
considers the violence of the 
German cigarette this seems 
understandable. No one, not 
even the most robust Wagnerian 
bass, let alone a dainty Gretel, 
could hope to sing through a 
cloud of that sort of smoke. 

When the final curtain came 
down we made a quick exit— 
followed by a relieved look from 
the Mongolian captain. He, 
doubtless, went off to make a 
clean breast of his misfortune to 
some local representative of the 
secret police before word of 
how he had spent his evening 
filtered through to his dossier 
by other channels. We, for our 
part, went to a Russian ‘ In- 
tourist ’ restaurant a few streets 
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away, which Elizabetta recom- 
mended as having the best food 
in the Russian sector. 

I think she was probably 
right; for we had an excellent 
meal, even if the surroundings, 
from a normal British point of 
view, left something to be de- 
sired. For instance, the mattre 
WVhotel was a sinister - looking 
Russian of the hairy anarchical 
type, with a formidable revolver 
strapped around his middle, 
while the leader of the band 
tended to embarrass us by seren- 
ading the male members of our 
party and subsequently prosent- 
ing a rose-bud buttonhole to his 
favourite—not, I may say, my- 
self. There was also a Russian 
Officers’ Regimental Dinner— 
or something of the sort—going 
on in a private room, and 


Russian officers, when oppor- 


tunity offers, can get very, very 
drunk—and do. In accordance 
with their usual habit they were 
all ‘rodded up’ (as American 
films would have it) and we 
were not at all happy about 
that party ; for individuals kept 
on leaving the private room for 
one reason or another and wan- 
dering about among the tables. 
In their rosy state, we could not 
help wondering whether one or 
another might not decide to 
acquire merit by taking some 
strong, decisive action against us 
capitalist Imperialist swine. 

The food, as I have said, was 
good. But there was no caviare 
straight from the Volga ; for the 
aeroplane which made a habit 
of conveying it had failed 
to arrive; and alas! too, the 
smoked salmon which we ordered 
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next had very obviously arrived 
far too long ago and was no 
longer fit for our finicky bour- 
geois palates. The rest of the 
meal, however, selected with 
great ability and zeal by Eliza- 
betta, was excellent—as was the 
vodka, which undeniably has a 
certain something to it. 

The main recollection I have 
about that party is of the diffi- 
culty we had in settling the bill. 
When this was presented, it 
seemed that we had omitted to 
take the elementary precaution 
of ensuring that we had the 
right sort of currency with which 
to pay it. It was all most 
embarrassing, I do not mind 
admitting. The hairy anarchist, 
doubtless apprehensive about 
his own future (for he was of 
the fleshy, good-living type to 
whom Siberia would be ana- 
thema), was by no means friendly 
and kept one hand firmly on 
the butt of his revolver, and 
the odd regimental diner showed 
an uncomfortable interest in our 
predicament. The matter was, 
nevertheless, finally settled satis- 
factorily, if not amicably, by our 
paying in @ varied assortment 
of currency and the equivalent, 
such as cigarettes, a silk hand- 
kerchief, and a fountain - pen. 
At one time it looked as if 
my new pair of shoes might 
have to go into the kitty, and 
that I would have to return 
to barracks bare-footed. That 
predicament was fortunately 
averted. It was an unfortunate 
end to a good evening, but 
perhaps we had been making a 
certain amount of fuss about 
nothing. As one of my com- 
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panions remarked when we 
emerged into the night air, if 
we had been really stuck, we 
could always have cashed in on 
our jeep. 


I went to the studio for 
another sitting some time the 
following week, and Elizabetta 
continued her story. 

“ Life, as I said, became more 
difficult, but I managed to sur- 
vive. I gave lessons in painting 
and I did sometimes some clerical 
work in a shop which sold 
antiques in the Kurfurstendamm. 
Food was very difficult and I 
was often quite as hungry as I 
had been during my childhood 
in Moscow. 

“ And then came the bomb- 
ings. As I told you, we Berliners 
had always believed that we 
would never suffer from them. 
So when they did come, I think 
we feared them probably more 
than you English did in London, 
where you had always expected 
them. They were truly terrible, 
especially towards the end. 
When we heard the warnings, 
we used to look up in the sky 
to see where the flares were. 
Your airmen used to drop them 
in a rectangle, and if you were 
in the middle of the rectangle, 
you knew it was the end. [If 
you weren’t, you would prob- 
ably be all right. Oh, it was 
awful. 

“T know I am lucky to be 
alive—at least, I suppose I 
am ” (she added half to herself), 
‘‘ but nearly all my friends were 
killed, and you never knew 
when you went to bed at night 
if you would still be alive in the 
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morning. It all seemed quite 
hopeless. <A lot of people went 
to live permanently in those 
flak-towers which Hitler built, 
and which you are now trying 
to blow up. But I didn’t. I 
couldn’t anyhow ; for I couldn’t 
have got a permit with my 
Russian nationality, or Dutch 
nationality, or whatever the 
Gestapo thought I was. I had 
to stay where I was, here in my 
flat. 

“One day a man whom I 
knew, a White Russian like 
myself, came to me and asked 
if I would like to help our 
countrymen. Goodness knows, 
I hadn’t much to love them for, 
but ...I am Russian, and [ 
hadn’t much to love the Germans 
for either. So I said I would— 
and he told me what to do.” 

Here, reaching an exciting 
point in her tale, she broke off, 
in the best tradition of serial 
stories, and began to talk of 
other things. Had I enjoyed 
Hansel and Gretel, for example, 
and what an unfortunate end 
to the evening we had had at 
the Intourist restaurant. Would 
[ like to take her to a Lumpen- 
balle at a friend’s studio next 
week. Andsoon. The Lumpen- 
balle intrigued me, since I had 
no idea what it might be, so I 
accepted that one and let it 
bide for the moment while I 
endeavoured to steer the con- 
versation back to the Berlin of 
1944, 

At last she answered the 
helm, and the story continued. 

. “T used to be given mes- 
sages which it was my job to 
get through to the Russian 
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armies in the East. Even now, 
I don’t think I had better tell 
how I used to do it, but it 
wasn’t nearly as difficult as you 
might think. The Gestapo were 
much fiercer and crueller than 
they had been, but they weren’t 
nearly so clever. They suffered 
from the bombings like every- 
one else, and no one, not even 
they, could work really effi- 
ciently. I enjoyed the work, 
and for the first time since I 
left the Propaganda Ministry 
I had a little money to spend in 
the Black Market. I know it 
was dangerous, but when you 
are living like I did, with all 
those dreadful bombings nearly 
every night, a little extra danger 
doesn’t worry you much. But 
a little extra food and a few 
cigarettes mean quite a lot. 

“ One day we heard the sound 
of the guns—and only a short 
time after that, or so it seemed, 
there was fighting taking place 
in the city. But I still got 
my messages through to the 
Russians—and when they were 
really near I sometimes used to 
take them through myself. 

“Tt was funny, the first time 
I went personally. They knew 
who I was, right enough, but 
they didn’t know how to treat 
me. I was a Russian, there 
was no doubt of that, but was 
I the right sort of Russian ? 
Was I to be counted as a friend 
for purposes of the war or as 
an enemy for purposes of the 
régime? They never seem to 
have sorted that out properly— 
and I don’t think they have 
yet,” she added as an after- 
thought. (And had she been 
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able to see even a few months 
into the future, from this bleak 
January day when she was 
painting my portrait in her 
windowless studio, she would 
have been even less certain.) 

“T think perhaps the most 
frightening time of all was when 
the fighting was here, here in 
the Wiirtemburgerstrasse. The 
Germans were in those houses 
just across the road, and the 
Russians were this side. That 
lasted for three whole days, and 
for all that time I lived down in 
the cellar. I couldn’t do my 
spying any longer, because I 
just couldn’t get out of the 
house. It was a very dreadful 


time—but I'll tell you all about 
that another day. It is getting 
too dark now to go on with the 
picture—and I don’t a bit like 
what I have just done to your 


nose.” 

I unstuck myself from my 
position and we had the usual 
cup of tea. Although I was 
more than interested in her 
tale, I was quite content that 
she had done her serial-story 
act again, for it gave me some- 
thing to look forward to next 
week. I still had one or two 
sittings ahead of me, and it was 
apparent that her tale must be 
drawing to a close. 

Before the next sitting we 
went to the Lumpenballe. This, 
it seems, was a fancy - dress 
dance, with the emphasis on old 
clothes or rags. It was held in 
an attic studio of a compara- 
tively undamaged building, not 
very far from Elizabetta’s. The 
host was a professional photo- 
grapher, his wife a model, and 
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the guests a fair cross-section of 
one particular stratum of Berlin 
life—actors and actresses, art- 
ists, journalists, ballerinas and 
models—and, of course, myself, 
accompanied by another British 
officer to give me courage. 

We were, beforehand, a little 
apprehensive about how our 
presence would be received, be- 
cause, after all, we were English, 
it was not very long after the 
end of the war, and Berlin really 
was in @ mess as a result of 
what we and our friends had 
done to it. But we needn’t 
have worried ; not in the slight- 
est. Our uniforms (we were not 
conforming to the Luwmpen part 
of the balle) were magnets, and 
from the moment of arrival we 
were quite the success of the 
evening. That may, of course, 
have been due to the bottle of 
English gin we had with us and 


to our English cigarettes, but 
we like to think it was due just 
to our personalities. 


John, my companion, was 
immediately taken in hand by a 
remarkably lovely blonde film 
starlet (we were told—but from 
where ?), whose beauty was but 
little concealed by her sole outer 
covering of a tigerskin, while 
my own particular protectress 
was the girl who had taken the 
part of Gretel at the Opera 
House. She was, at this stage, 
wearing her ordinary clothes, 
not having realised that fancy- 
dress was the order of the day. 
She went away later to change, 
and came back rather surpris- 
ingly wearing the mess-kit of a 
captain of a well-known Indian 
cavalry regiment, perhaps out of 
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compliment to us. Elizabetta, 
having launched her two pro- 
tégés into society, disappeared 
with a compatriot into a corner, 
where she became more and 
more gloomily Russian. 

John and I sometimes en- 
deavoured to dance, but the 
crowd in the tiny attic made it 
@ difficult exercise—and besides, 
leaving the gin-bottle on the 
table was a dangerous risk. A 
husky lady journalist named 
Claudia, in particular, had de- 
signs upon it as well as upon 
John, whom she declared to all 
and sundry, with regrettable 
lack of modesty, to be just her 
type. Had it not been for the 
fierce protection of his tigress, 
he would undoubtedly have 
been in trouble. As it was, he 
solaced Claudia by serenading 
her across the gramophone music 
with “Santa Lucia,” and as a 
diversion entered into a heated 
quarrel with a _ professional 
motor - cyclist and . ex - Panzer 
Grenadier called Herman, who 
had invited him to stay the rest 
of the night at his flat. 

It was really all very con- 
fused, but as John and I firmly 
adhered to two good resolutions, 
we came through the evening 
unscathed. The two resolutions 
were: first, not to let one out 
of the other’s sight; and second, 
to stick to English gin and 
eschew the ersatz liquor which 
was circulating elsewhere. 

A little old lady, who looked 
as out of place as did John and 
I, buttonholed me. She told me 
she was the mother of the 
rather pretty and practically 
nude girl whom we had noticed 
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earlier. This girl’s career, 
mother informed me, had been 
blighted by the war. She had 
been making a big name for 
herself as the human cannon- 
ball in a circus, but now, what 
was she to do? Armament 
works had been destroyed ; there 
were no more cannons, not even 
of that sort, and what did the 
future hold ? Could I, perhaps, 
a British officer, see the High 
Commissioner and get permis- 
sion, and so on. Just one little 
cannon, that was all, for Trudi. 

And there was the usual suc- 
cession of entirely casual con- 
versationalists who picked their 
way across the floor towards us 
to try out their English, and to 
say how much they had hated 
the Nazis, how intensely they 
disliked the Russians, and how 
unbelievably much they ap- 
proved of the British. Not to 
be forgotten, either, was the 
man dressed as an Apache who 
offered us remarkably generous 
terms for any English cigarettes, 
tea, or coffee we could let him 
have. He was such a common 
type in the Berlin of those days, 
though, that he would probably 
have entirely slipped my memory 
if he had not produced an 
unusual line by offering us five 
marks for our empty gin-bottle. 
I imagine it was something to 
do with the label; nevertheless 
we refused. Anyhow, the bottle 
was not yet empty. 

We left at about two in the 
morning. The party was at its 
height, but we deemed it prudent 
to go. Herman, the ex-Panzer 
Grenadier (an aggressive type, 
undoubtedly), had just thrown 
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@ male ballet-dancer down the 
stairs—thus causing resentment 
to the ballet-dancer’s friends— 
and a girl (who had admittedly 
been asking for it the whole 
evening) had been stripped of 
her Lumpen in a corner of the 
attic and was now being carried 
round triumphantly, shoulder- 
high. 

We rang for the lift. It 
stopped at our landing and dis- 
closed within it a couple com- 
pletely lost to the world in the 
deepest of embraces. It seemed 
a pity to disturb them, so we 
walked down to the street. 
Huddled in the hall, out of the 
snow, slept a ragged family of 
man, woman, and two small 
children. Berlin, even in its 
fall, was still a city of contrasts. 


When I went for my next 
sitting, the story was continued 
from where it had been left off. 
“As I was telling you, those 
were three awful days in the 


cellar. I had a stock of food 
down there, and I used to take 
hot meals to the Russian sol- 
diers who were fighting upstairs, 
and I helped to dress their 
wounds. Their headquarters 
was in this room where we are 
sitting, and there was a machine- 
gun post in my bedroom. One 
day when I was up here with 
the food, I remember, a burst 
of German machine-gun bullets 
came through that window and 
killed a Russian orderly who 
was standing just where I am 
now. I was told to pull his 
body down the stairs and throw 
it out into the backyard. 

“T got to know the Russians 
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very well in those three days, 
and by the end of that time they 
had quite accepted me. But 
when the battle moved on and 
things were a little quieter, the 
secret police came along behind 
the armies and I was arrested. 
They told me I was politically 
unstable, or something. 

“That time in prison wasn’t 
pleasant, either. I was alone in 
@ cell, and, perhaps you know, 
Russian soldiers are not very 
chivalrous. I was saved from 
too much trouble by the captain 
of the guard, who luckily liked 
me—but, still, it wasn’t at all 
pleasant. Not at all. But it 


didn’t last long. 

“One morning & Russian 
officer came into the cell and 
told me I was to be released. 
People had gone into my case, 
and it seems that they were 


pleased with me; both for the 
spying I had done and for the 
ways I had helped the soldiers 
when they were fighting in my 
flat. 

“This officer then said that 
because of what I had done, 
the General Commanding had 
ordered that I should be an 
Honorary Lieutenant in the Red 
Army, and gave me a bit of 
paper to say so. I was very 
glad, I can tell you. I didn’t 
care a straw about the honour 
(if it was an honour), but I did 
care about that scrap of paper. 
Next to my marriage certificate, 
it was the most valuable one I 
had ever had in my life. 
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“And that,’ she said, “ just 
about finishes my story. Ever 
since then I have been living 
here or hereabouts, quite quietly, 
existing as best I can, a little 
painting here, a little black- 
marketing there, now and again 
interpreting jobs for the Rus- 
sians. All very ordinary and 
commonplace. What am I go- 
ing to do in the future? Oh, 
I don’t know. Next summer 
I will go to Paris, I think, and 
learn some more about painting. 
I am getting just a little tired 
of Berlin and somehow... I 
don’t think—I may be wrong— 
but I don’t think that the 
Russians are quite so pleased 
with me as they were. Prob- 
ably because [I am painting 
too many English officers.” 

Elizabetta was not wrong. 
She did not reach Paris that 
summer, and probably now she 
never will, even if she is still 
alive, which is open to doubt. 
One night, three or four months 
later (so her neighbours told me), 
@ Russian police jeep drove up 
to her house, and, after a very 
short stay, drove away again 
with Elizabetta in the back. 
Since when, the flat in the 
Wiirtemburgerstrasse has been 
empty and no one has heard of 
Elizabetta. 

And that is the story which 
I can tell, in whole or in part, 
when dinner-table conversation 
flags, and I invoke the aid of 
my portrait. One thing about 
it is that it is all true. 





“ VINE-LEAVES 
BY R. R. 


AFTER retiring from the Army 
some time between the two 
Wars I decided to go touring 
in France, so I bought a small 
ear of French manufacture 
fitted with an English-built body. 
Ben Halliby (Lieutenant, Royal 
Navy) approved the idea, ob- 
tained leave, and came with me. 
We made the crossing from 
Folkestone to Boulogne and then 
set off across those glorious 
rolling plains of Artois and 


Picardy which Englishmen have 
been traversing during the past 
thousand years or so. 

In spite of the execrable pavé 
roads, all went well . . 


. 80 well 
that when it came to the after- 
noon of the second day we 
decided to push on as far as 
Fontainebleau. We called at a 
Paris garage near the Porte de 
Vincennes and the mechanic 
who served us made compli- 
mentary remarks about the 
English-built body, but went on 
to give the opinion (with which 
I was eventually to agree) that 
the body was too heavy for the 
engine. He wanted to know 
how far we were going. When 
I told him he said, “ Ah! The 
good fortune! I am of the 
south, me. It is my father, 
himself the proprietor of a garage 
in Montélimar, who has sent me 
here. Here! Where I learn 
how to put in petrol and pump 
up tyres. What an outrage of a 
parent! I will accompany you. 


IN HIS HAIR.” 


MONEY. 


If necessary I will run behind. 
The air of this city is not good 
for a Provencal. I wish to see 
my mother. Also my sweet- 
heart ; all three of them.’ Here 
the gallant struck an attitude 
which vanished suddenly when 
an irate voice within the garage 
called out, in words which as 
far as I understood them began 
with .. . “Get on with it, fat 
pig of a man from the south, 
or it will be Uncle Philippe who 
will be after you with the 
mop. ...” The voice went 
on, but my knowledge of the 
language fell behind. It was 
probably something defamatory, 
because a flush deepened the 
tan on the youngster’s face and 
neck, I thanked him, tipped 
generously, and we drove away, 
though not before Ben had put 
the last two or three strokes to 
a hasty pencil sketch. 

South of Paris the road ran 
more smoothly. The setting 
sun made the trees cast long 
shadows, and over these shadows 
swept Antoinette in effortless 
fashion through air which was 
already wood-scented and soon 
began to be night-scented. Occa- 
sionally a rabbit scuttled across 
the road, and once an owl swept 
by on noiseless pinions. It was 
quite dark before we reached 
Fontainebleau and the Hétel du 
Cerf Volant. Although we were 
not known there and our late 
arrival was unheralded, we were 
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made welcome, and within ten 
minutes dinner was being served. 
We had decided that whenever 
possible we would drink a wine 
of the province or district, and, 
if doubtful, to rely on the judg- 
ment of the wine-waiter or 
proprietor. We never had cause 
to regret this decision, which, 
moreover, had favourable re- 
actions on the pocket-book. On 
this occasion the wine chosen 
for us was a Burgundy, and by 
the time we had finished the 
contents of a bottle we were 
quite ready to go to bed. We 
shared a room so large that it 
was a considerable walk from 
one tall canopied bed to the 
other, and I fell asleep attempt- 
ing to divide my last glance 
between a knight and his lady 
in tapestry on the wall, and a 
cherub who smiled at me from 
the painted ceiling above. 

A lucky visit to a bookshop 
the next morning put us in 
possession of a beautifully illus- 
trated volume on the forest of 
Fontainebleau and the Barbizon 
school of painting. So we drove 
to Barbizon, and walked a little 
way in the forest, lunched, and 
enjoyed our siesta in Antoin- 
ette. Then we visited the graci- 
ous and welcoming Palace, lying 
back in its rectangle of trees, 
with its formal garden spread 
out in front like a Queen’s 
apron. 

After another night at the 
Hotel du Cerf Volant we set 
out again, determined to cover 
a notable number of miles in 
a southerly direction. But 
Antoinette thought otherwise. 
She punctured outside the Hotel 
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Puy de Dome at Nogent at 
about a quarter- past twelve, 
and, as every good French- 
man knows, this is the right 
time to stop for luncheon. So 
we went within, and fell to 
admiring a magnificent fireplace 
in the dining-room, which carried 
at its back the emblem of Le 
Roi Soleil. Madame told us 
that this had been a royal 
hunting-box, and that in the 
kitchen Louis the Sixteenth and 
Marie Antoinette had more 
than once helped to prepare a 
meal for themselves and members 
of their entourage on a hunting 
occasion. Soon after our return 
to the dining-room we were 
followed there by her dark- 
visaged, quick-glancing husband 
carrying a bottle in one hand 
and two thick wine-glasses in 
the other. He wiped the glasses 
on his gieen-baize apron and 
held them up to the light. 
Then he came to the table and 
dusted the insides of the glasses 
with one corner of the table- 
cloth, glancing comically over 
his shoulder in the direction of 
the kitchen. He rather more 
than half-filled each glass from 
the bottle, gave us a sly know- 
ing look, bowed, and withdrew. 
We drank. Whatever it was, 
it was effective. It ran away 
down to our stomachs quickly, 
and within two minutes we 
knew we were hungry. The 
landlord’s face appeared sud- 
denly round the corner of 
the door. He regarded us, 
said “ Bon appéit heh?” and 
vanished. Madame herself and 
a maid, alternatively, served 
us. There was soup; very 
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little, very good. A small por- 
tion of some kind of paté served 
with fine chopped raw vege- 
tables. A part of the breast 
of a roast chicken served with 
a few wafers of fried potato, 
and salsify, gravy, and bread 
sauce. Two slices of roast sirloin 
of beef of the undercut, tender 
and slightly underdone, served 
with spinach and _ croquette 
potato. Raspberries and cream. 
Biscuits and Brie cheese. We 
had not been asked what we 
would drink and it never oc- 
curred to us until Madame 
appeared, followed by Monsieur 
carrying a tray on which were 
a number of liqueur bottles. 
Although brandy of an excep- 
tional cuvée figured, we passed 
it by, and Madame nodded as 
we did so. I halted at Yellow 
Chartreuse and Ben at Bene- 
dictine, and Madame was kind 
enough to approve of our 
choice. When the bill was 
presented if amounted to about 
ten shillings. 

Later on that afternoon, while 
driving slowly down a_ bad 
patch of Route Nationale I., Ben 
attracted my attention to a 
signpost on which appeared the 
words Puy DE Dome. I turned 
Antoinette’s head in the indi- 
cated direction, and that night 
found us installed comfortably 
at Royat, which is the head- 
quarters of a thermal region. 
The season was over and the 
baths, in the grim setting of 
their scenic background, looked 
rather medieval. But what a 
background! The great hills, 
topped by Le Puy de Dome 
itself, overlook the town of 
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Clermont Ferrand and seem to 
be making their bow to the 
colossal statue of the Blessed 
Virgin which smiles down from 
an eminence the other side. 

On consulting the map, we 
were attracted by the possibili- 
ties of the mountain road divid- 
ing the high tableland of the 
Bois Noirs from the Monts du 
Forez. Here were fascinating 
names... Noirétable, Mont- 
brison, St Rambert. The event 
justified our expectations. Ex- 
cept for the town of St Etienne, 
which may be run clean through 
without a stop, here is over a 
hundred miles of most unusual 
mountain scenery, with the cones 
of extinct voleanoes appearing 
in every perspective view. The 
valley with its high - arched 
narrow bridges, each with a 
suddenly twisting approach, is 
in keeping with the wild deso- 
late expanses of mountain. 
Here, it seemed likely, myth, 
history, and legend must be 
inextricably mingled. Annonay, 
a small town no farther than 
ten miles from Route Nationale I, 
has old houses clinging to the 
precipitous sides of the hill, and 
a main street tumbling steeply 
to river level like a petrified 
waterfall. 

Sight-seeing in Auvergne and 
Dauphiné suited us better than 
it did Antoinette. Encumbered 
by her heavy body, two passen- 
gers, and a considerable amount 
of luggage, she was rather under- 
powered for hill climbing. Her 
engine, out of a famous racing 
factory, demanded frequent 
tuning, which neither of us was 
able to perform. Her valve 
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timing was unusual and pro- 
vided the basis for many a 
heated argument with French 
mechanics. My knowledge of 
the language is sketchy and 
Ben had only a few words, 
mainly picked up from me. 
Even along Route Nationale I in 
those days it was easy to find 
many garages where no one 
understood English. On the 
roads we favoured, English was 
about as useful as Greek. It 
was all very well to say to Ben, 
“Ce sacré animal dun auto 
commence a& marcher mauvais,” 
but that kind of sentence did 
not get one very far with French 
mechanics. I usually began by 
telling them it was a French car 
and therefore I presumed they 
knew all about it. They would 
then wander round, look at it in 


a helpless kind of way, and re- 


mark to one another, “ Auto 
Anglais.” ‘* Non, non,” I would 
say: ‘Auto Frangais. Re- 
gardez.”’ Then I would lift the 
bonnet and show the maker's 
name and address stamped on 
the engine. This usually led to 
excitement, much conversation 
in very argumentative French, 
and a fetching of all the re- 
maining garage staff to examine 
the so curious hybrid. Then I 
would get down to the serious 
business of trying to make them 
believe that the engine needed 
greater clearances on the inlet 
valves than on the exhaust. 
After they had tried everything 
else, racing the engine as hard 
as they could between adjust- 
ments, they would finally, very 
grudgingly, comply with my 
instructions. When the engine 
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responded thankfully they 
would look at me, and then 
explain to each other how it 
all happened, drawing oily dia- 
grams in support of their theories 
on Antoinette’s irreproachable 
paintwork. 

After passing through Valence 
we ran down the valley road 
into warmth and sunshine, and 
Antoinette began to misbehave. 
“ Ce sacré auto,’ I began. “I 
know,” replied Ben. ‘ Hille est 
derangée. Les soupapes de cet 
auto extraordinaire et maudit ont 
plus éspace pour le soupape de 
something or other than the 
other perisher. Why didn’t we 
come by train?” 

At about mid-day we reached 
a garage outside a town. I had 
hoped to arrive in time to hand 
over the car before the siesta 
hour, but already every place of 
business was shut up and there 
was no one to be seen in the 
street. We had luncheon boxes 
and beer with us, so we pulled 
up the hood, ate and drank, 
and went to sleep. I awakened 
about half-past two, and Ben 
soon afterwards. We lit cigar- 
ettes and waited for the towns- 
people to stir. They didn’t. 
So I got out and made my way 
round to the back of the garage. 
A sleepy dog opened one eye 
resentfully in my _ direction, 
sighed, turned his head away, 
and composed himself again to 
slumber. I pushed open a door 
and walked within. Sitting at 
a table, his head comfortably 
pillowed on his arms, was a 
large sleeping man. I poked 
him awake. “What is it?” he 
asked. I explained. He shook 
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his head regretfully. ‘‘ Not to- 
day,” he said. ‘“ But yes.” 
“ But no.” We surveyed each 
other. It was my turn to speak, 
and I asked rather weakly, 
“ec Why ? ” 

‘“* Because it is a feast-day.” 

“Tf it were the day of All the 
Saints,’ I said, “it is yet 
necessary that my motor shall 
be repaired.” ‘ No,” he said. 
“If I were a mechanic I would 
at once repair your motor. But 
unfortunately I am not clever, 
I. You understand? The 
garage is to me, but the work is 
to my mechanics. It is a pity. 
It is why I have sent my son 
to his Uncle Philippe, who also 
has a garage and who is him- 
self a good mechanic. I am 
Norman, and do not care much 
for feast-days, but for my men 
it is different. Alas! I can do 
nothing.” 

While he had been speaking 
my glance had been wandering 
round the room. On the table 
I saw a bill, and the address at 
the top ended with the word 
*‘ Montélimar.’ I pointed to the 
word. “It is here?” I asked. 
“ But certainly.” ‘“ Wait,’ I 
said, and hurried out to the ear, 
and asked Ben for the sketch 
he had made of the young man 
outside the Porte de Vincennes. 
Armed with this I went back to 
the proprietor, who was already 
composing himself again to 
slumber. 

‘Your son is named Philippe,” 
I said. ‘* He is working at the 
garage of his uncle near the 
Porte de Vincennes in Paris. 
That is he.” Triumphantly I 
extended the drawing, which the 
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big man took wonderingly and 
examined. He looked up at me, 
then again at the drawing. 
“Mother of God, it is a 


miracle!” he said. Then he 
jumped to his feet and hurried 
calling, 


out of the room 
‘* Maman! Maman!” 
I had Ben with me in the 
room when Madame appeared. 
She looked flushed, incredulous, 
happy. She had at first no 
words, which gave me a chance 
to explain how we had made the 
acquaintance of her son. Then 
a flood of words came, and 
question after question. Her 
husband disappeared, to return 
very soon with a bottle of cham- 
pagne and some glasses. He 
fumbled with the cork, filled 
glasses recklessly, himself drank 
a little, spluttered, and went 
away to fetch another bottle. 
Madame talked incomprehen- 
sibly to me, and I to her. Ben 
had the better of it. All he 
had to do was to point to 
the drawing and say, “ Brave 
gargon!” in order to receive a 
dazzling smile from the mother. 
Fortified by the accomplishment 
of my design and by champagne, 
I spoke authoritatively to papa. 
‘* He must come home,” I said. 
“Paris is not the place for 
him. His uncle is not the man 
for him. He learns nothing but 
how to fill a tank or a tyre. 
He is not happy. He wishes his 
Maman; also his sweethearts, 
three in number.” MHere I 
stopped, and winked at papa, 
who winked back delightedly. 
“Send him to a garage in 
Marseilles or Toulon,” I sug- 
gested. “It will be necessary 
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that you pay something, but 
you will get something that 
neither you nor he will get out 
of Paris.” This was entirely 
too much for Madame. With a 
little gurgle of delight she em- 
braced first me, then Ben. 
The party broke up half an 
hour later. By then it had been 
arranged that I should be lent 
a car to take us into Avignon, 
where we wished to spend the 
night. We were promised that 
Antoinette should be brought 
to us, better than new, some 
time the following day. Sure 
enough, at about 11.30 a.m. the 
Salmson arrived at our hotel 
with its engine beautifully tuned 
and running faultlessly, driven 
by no less a person than Mon- 
sieur himself. We entertained 
him at a café while he told us 


how a letter had already been 
despatched to Paris requesting 
the return of Philippe. The 
entertainment began moderately 
with beer, and progressed by 
easy stages to champagne and 
brandy. Eventually we escorted 


Monsieur, somewhat  precari- 
ously, to his own car. He told 
us that it would not be necessary 
for us to arrange for luncheon; 
for his wife had prepared some- 
thing which we should find in 
our own car. Then he opened 
the throttle wide, blew dust in 
all directions, and let in his 
clutch all in one movement. 
The Gregoire shot away like a 
rocket and steered a zigzag 
course up the crowded street, 
with Monsieur looking back- 
wards half the time, waving 
madly. 

By a happy chance I took 
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the wrong road out of Avignon, 
and instead of going towards 
Aix we found ourselves follow- 
ing the lovely mountain road 
towards Digne. Somewhere 
along this road we pulled up to 
investigate what Madame had 
provided. It was a mere nothing. 
Only a cold roast chicken cut 
up in handy portions, with the 
jelly adhering; salad; cream 
dressing; rolls; Camembert 
cheese; little square pats of 
butter ; pears and grapes; two 
half-bottles of claret; and a 
flask of Liqueur de Nice. 

Up to Forcalquier, down to 
Oraison, up to Malijai looking 
at one bastion of the Basses 
Alpes ; finally to Digne, perched 
on another bastion. Out of the 
great valley ... above the little 
valley ... into the hills, the 
mountains. From sunshine, 
noise, and crowds to twilight, 
peace, and solitude. So we 
travelled for something less than 
fifty miles, and during the whole 
of that time neither of us spoke 
a single word. The road was 
entirely empty save for our- 
selves, and a wagon drawn by 
two oxen in charge of a man 
who looked like a brigand. 

From Digne we came the 
next day to Castellane, and 
then to Grasse. I drove Antoin- 
ette to the far side of Grasse, 
and we got out and climbed a 
terrace and walked to the sup- 
porting wall on which we could 
lean our elbows. Behind us, 
tier after tier, massif after massif, 
were the Basses Alpes and the 
Hautes Alpes. In front of us 
was a steep fall of ground lead- 
ing to a green valley which 
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appeared at first sight to be 
about a mile wide. South of 
the valley, shimmering in the 
sunshine, were the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean. 

““T am glad,” said Ben, after 
a long silence, “‘ that we did not 
come by train.” 


We set up our headquarters 
in Monte Carlo, in a small 
hotel near the top of the Casino 
gardens. In the mornings we 
played golf at Mont Agel, six 
thousand feet above sea level. 
There is a good motor road, 
but we usually preferred to go 
up by the funicular railway. 
This is the golf-course described 
by the French champion Arnaud 
Massey as affording golf for 
goats. He had lunched well 
rather than wisely, and some of 


his shots ended up, not on the 
correct fairway, nor on the ad- 
joining fairway, but on a third. 
The recovery shot from such a 
position is something altogether 
outside normal golfing experi- 


ence. I regret to say I can 
vouch for this personally. But 
from the topmost hole on this 
course I once saw, over a hun- 
dred miles away, the faint blue 
shadowy outline of the island of 
Corsica. 

In the afternoons we played 
tennis. There was not, at this 
time of the year, much com- 
petition for courts. We made 
the acquaintance of an Aus- 
tralian-born lady whose duenna- 
like female escort eyed us with 
the deepest suspicion. Then 
we learnt that the lady was the 
wife of an Indian Rajah. She 
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spoke a fluent brand of bad 
French with an Australian accent 
which got her everything she 
wanted and gave me fits of the 
giggles. She dare not remain 
in our company after tea-time, 
but we had some fun on the 
wide boulevard road running 
round the harbour of Monaco, 
trying to teach her to ride a 
bicycle. 

In the evenings we gambled, 
or went to the Opera. Ben was 
& cautious experimenter at Rou- 
lette, while I was apt to be 
reckless at Trente et Quarante, 
a game which, of all those 
offered to the punter in public 
gambling rooms, gives the near- 
est approach to an even chance. 
The unwary may be warned 
that whereas the minimum 
stake at Roulette (in those 
days) was five frances, the mini- 
mum at Trente et Quarante 
was one louis. While Ben was 
there I kept my stakes within 
reasonable bounds, and neither 
of us came to grief. Finally the 
weather deteriorated and we 
had three days of cold rain. 
I opened my copy of the ‘ Con- 
tinental Daily Mail’ in bed on 
the morning of the fourth day, 
and my eye was caught by a 
paragraph describing the excel- 
lent late summer-like weather 
being enjoyed in Rome. I 
passed the paper over to Ben, 
merely indicating the paragraph. 
He read it and looked at me. 
I nodded, and rang the bell for 
the valet de chambre. When he 
arrived I told him to pack our 
belongings, get our bill, and 
find out when the train left for 
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Rome. Antoinette was to stay 
behind: I would pick her up 
again when I returned. 

When we were ushered into 
our bedroom in the Rome hotel, 
we noticed that the beds were 
mosquito-curtained and that the 
tall French windows were stand- 
ing wide open. “ That’s more 
like it,” said Ben. These were 


the only words that had been 
spoken on the subject of our 
sudden change of plans. 


“ First we will go to the 
Colosseum.” (It was the guide 
speaking.) 

“No,” said Ben. “ First we 
will go for a drive through the 
city.” 

* All right. I will hire a 
car... a very nice car. It 
belongs to a friend of mine. 
I will get it cheap.” 

‘* No,” said I. “We want a 
earriage; a clean, comfortable, 
open carriage with a black 
horse with a wavy mane, and 
a Christmas-tree decoration 
dangling from the whatnot over 
its forehead.” 

Giuseppe was not in the least 
put out. He nodded vigor- 
ously, disappeared, and was back 
within half an hour, pointing 
proudly to an equipage which 
appeared to fulfil all our require- 
ments. “I would have been 
here sooner,” he said, ‘ but 
there was a little difficulty over 
the...” (he pointed). When 
I looked closely at the set of 
harness I could see that the 
ornamented bridle did not match 
the rest. This item duly ap- 
peared on our bill a week later, 
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and there was considerable argu- 
ment before Giuseppe agreed to 
take it back at half price. 

We were driven decorously 
through the principal streets 
and squares in Rome, inter- 
rupting the stream of ‘ guidery’ 
with fatuous questions and com- 
ments. We broke the guide’s 
heart several times an hour by 
refusing to descend from the 
carriage to visit anything we 
regarded as ‘a piece of tourism, 
interior variety.’ When we came 
to the Colosseum we waited for 
Giuseppe’s spate of words to 
subside, and then pointed inno- 
cently towards the structure 
and said, “ What is that?” 
After the guide had said another 
piece, we told him we thought 
the building was in a very bad 
state of repair. When he told 
us that hundreds of early Chris- 
tians had been martyred there, 
we asked him why. While 
Giuseppe moaned, and covered 
his face with a large hand- 
kerchief, the coachman looked 
round and favoured us with a 
wink. I seized an opportunity 
later to ask him if he under- 
stood English. “A leetle; a 
ver’ leetle,” he replied, and 
favoured me with a description 
of himself, in English, which 
even a self-respecting pimp might 
resent. I gathered that he had 
seen some service with English 
troops in Italy during the last 
war. 

When we thought Giuseppe 
had had as much as he could 
stand, we told him to take us 
to a wine-shop. He took us to 
an expensive-looking restaurant, 
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and we said, “ Giuseppe, curse 
you, we said WINE-SHOP,... 
preferably one down some cool, 
dark cellar.”” Of course he soon 
found the right kind of estab- 
lishment, and there, on various 
occasions, we drank some terrible 
mixtures and also some very 
good wine from the wood. There 
was a girl who looked present- 
able when we went in, and 
beautiful before we came out. 
She had very forward manners. 
Giuseppe called our attention to 
a tough-looking Italian male 
specimen who could occasion- 
ally be seen in the background, 
and went through the motions 
of sharpening a knife on the 
sole of his boot and cutting a 
throat. After a few moments’ 


thought, I passed the girl over 
to Ben, who said he thought it 


was time we went to look at 
the Colosseum. 

After we had decided to call 
it a day as far as Rome was 
concerned, Giuseppe and the 
coachman and the black horse 
took us to Naples, averaging 
about thirty miles a day. We 
had to call the coachman some- 
thing, so we called him Io 
(short for illegitimate offspring). 
We hired him, as we did 
Giuseppe, by the week. Since 
the tourist season was over, the 
cost was quite reasonable: in- 
deed, I think after the first few 
days he would have come with 
us for no more than food, drink, 
and lodging for himself and 
animal, assessing his overhead 
costs against entertainment 
value. Both Ben and I had 
absorbed a certain amount of 
classical education, and as we 
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trundled down the Appian Way 
we amused the two Italians by 
addressing each other as Cicero 
and Cato respectively. Wespent 
our nights in inns where, when 
it came to meal-time, everyone 
sat down in the same room at 
the same table. After the even- 
ing meal there would be music, 
singing, and sometimes dancing. 
Feminine entertainment was 
not lacking, under necessary 
safeguarding arrangements made 
by Giuseppe. 

In due course we made our 
expedition to Pompei, which, 
I must confess, we did not find 
interesting. Our upbringing 
made it difficult for us to view 
with approval the publicised 
insignia of the place. Giuseppe 
kept telling us that the most 
interesting relics were now in a 
special room of the Museum at 
Naples. We were for the time 
being prepared to leave it at 
that. 

We went up Vesuvius by the 
funicular and rack-and- pinion 
railways. I seem to remember 
that it was interesting and 
spectacular, but very unpleasant 
when one got a whiff of sulphur 
in the lungs. I remember much 
more vividly what happened 
when we came down the rack- 
and-pinion railway. Giuseppe 
said he had an uncle who 
owned a small vineyard at 
the east end of the station ; 
that it was the time of the 
vintage, and there was new 
wine, both red and white, which 
ought to be tasted; that this 
wine would entirely remove the 
unpleasant effects of the sulphur 
fumes. So we went with him, 
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to find Io already very much at 
home in a small bower on a 
terrace overlooking the sea. Red 
wine was brought, tasted, 
approved. White wine was 
brought, tasted, approved. 
‘““Which is the better?” we 
were asked. Not being sure, 
we tasted again. The sun shone 
warmer and more brightly. 
The heavenly blue of the sea 
sparkled and glistened. We 
put vine-leaves in the hair of 
the children and they made 
wreaths of flowers and leaves, 
which we put on our heads. Io 
fell asleep, with his mouth open, 
and Giuseppe disappeared on 
some business of his own. 

When it came to the time 
for departure, all the family 
escorted us to the funicular 
train, which seemed to be 
waiting for us. We had bottles 
of wine: one we gave to 
the engine-driver and another 
to the conductor. There was a 
great scene of farewell, inter- 
rupted for a minute while some- 
one went back to arouse the 
sleeping coachman. I do not 
recall that there were any other 
passengers besides ourselves. 
The little house of the vineyard 
proprietor danced; the train 
elongated and contracted 
slightly; the city of Naples 
was a ridiculous-looking blur 
on the downward horizon. One 
shook hands successfully at 
either the second or third 
attempt. It was all very 
disgraceful. 

The next day, in glorious 
weather, we drove to the hotel 
of the Capuchin Convent at 
Amalfi. Nearly four years earlier 
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I had visited the aquarium of 
the Prince of Monaco. When I 
had strolled to one of the deep 
embrasures that had been cut 
out of the rock and given myself 
a photographic view over the 
bay and out to sea, I had had a 
sudden and most startling feel- 
ing of having seen all this before. 
It was as though I, a being from 
out of some distant past, had 
suddenly been shifted forward 
some hundreds of years. The 
sensation was instantaneous, 
and so physical as to make me 
feel slightly sick. My com- 


panion noticed my discomposure 
and asked if anything was wrong. 
I replied “ No,” but I was no 
longer interested in fish, and 
wanted to get away from the 
place as quickly as possible. I 
did not like admitting to myself 


the fantastic suggestion that 
had disordered my mind. This 
was that at some time, ages 
ago, I had looked out from just 
such an opening, over just such 
a sea, at galleys that were being 
rowed towards the coast. My 
feelings in that backward state 
of time, if indeed it had 
ever existed for me, were com- 
pounded of apprehension, rage, 
and resolution. 

When I stepped out of the 
carriage in front of the hotel of 
the Capuchin Convent, it was 
again as though I had stepped 
back some hundreds of years. 
I caught myself looking sur- 
prisedly at my clothes. For- 
getting Ben, I turned to the left 
and began the ascent of a 
sloping path. I already knew 
the slope, direction, and length 
of the path, and where it ended, 
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and what was the distant view 
from there, and what lay below. 
Had I been an artist I could 
have painted a picture which 
would have been correct in every 
detail except that it would not 
have shown any houses. As I 
knew the scene, habitations were 
there, somewhere, but not easily 
to be observed, and I should 
have left them out. All the 
time I never once recalled my 
curious experience on the rock 
of Monaco four years earlier. 
This time my mind was at 
peace. I was neither excitedly 
pleased, nor even particularly 
interested. No doubt you have 
seen a seagull being borne slowly 
over the water by some imper- 
ceptible air current. He is 
entirely motionless in himself 
and the lid is half drawn over 
his eye. Yet he is very much 


alive, and could become alert in 


@ fraction of a second. That is 
how I felt. I said nothing what- 
ever on the subject to Ben. 
After lunching, we drove 
round the peninsula and arrived 
in time for dinner at the hotel 
that Giuseppe had selected for 
us at Sorrento. (Sorrento is not 
one of those places where one 
could use an inn of the country.) 
The waiter asked what we would 
drink, and we asked if there was 
a local wine he could recom- 
mend. After slight hesitation 
he said, “ There is a wine of 
the country which perhaps you 
might like to try, gentlemen. ...” 
We told him to bring a bottle. 
Five minutes later Ben and I 
each raised a glass after a pre- 
liminary sip, and toasted each 
other silently. This was a white 
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wine, neither dry nor sweet, 
which a Roman Emperor might 
have reserved entirely for use 
at the imperial table. The 
waiter was pleased to answer 
our questions about it. It came 
from a local vineyard, and it 
must be carried carefully and 
slowly, as though it were thin- 
shelled eggs. It could be affected 
adversely by atmospheric 
changes and by wind. Attempts 
had been made to carry it 
without damage as far as Naples. 
These attempts had failed. “I 
do not recommend this wine 
to strangers,” said the waiter 
simply, “unless it appears to 
me that they are of the aristoc- 
racy where wines are concerned, 
and unless I am sure that they 
are at peace with themselves 
and with the world.” 

“You are a philosopher?” 
I hazarded. He bowed. “I 
have the honour to be a Doctor 
of Philosophy,” he said, and 
hurried quickly from the room. 

The following day was Sun- 
day ; when we awakened there 
was a strange peace and silence, 
and yet we had the impression 
that everything was very much, 
and very happily, alive. Ben 
strolled to the French windows 
and walked out on to the small 
baleony. After a minute or two 
I was tempted to join him, and 
he made room for both of us 
to lean our elbows on the stone 
balustrade. A fishing-boat was 
being rowed slowly and quietly 
towards the shore of the tiny 
bay, which stretched three hun- 
dred feet beneath us, at the 
foot of the perpendicular rock- 
face. The boat’s prow eventu- 
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ally touched the shore, and a 
woman and a boy got out carry- 
ing one end of a seine net. This 
end they held on the shore while 
a man and a bigger boy rowed 
@ semicircular course back into 
deeper water, and round, paying 
out the net as they rowed. 
Eventually the boat again 
touched the shore, at a point 
about thirty yards from where 
the woman and the small boy 
were holding the other end of 
the net. Another small boy, 
who had been steering, got out 
of the boat and ran to join 
those who were evidently his 
mother and brother. Then 


father and the biggest boy seized 
hold of their end of the net and 
both parties began to walk up 
the beach, gradually drawing 
and closing the net behind them 


in the water. There was not a 
sound anywhere, not even a 
church bell or a seabird crying 
or a woman talking. The sun 
shone on a placid lake of indigo 
blue and on the white buildings 
of Naples, far away across the 
bay. The cliff dwellings of 
Sorrento, red, buff, and orange 
coloured, with green trees em- 
bracing them, appeared to lean 
forward as though peering at 
their reflection in the water. 
The fishing party moved 
stealthily down towards the 
water’s edge, grappling the net 
and putting its slack behind 
them all the time. Father 
began to show signs of excite- 
ment. With a free hand he 
gestured. It looked as though 
he whispered. At last the bight 
of the net was clearly visible in 
the shallows, and one last heave 
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drew it clear of the water. 
Father stooped, and looked. 
Then he threw the top half of 
the net clear and picked up one 
small fish which seemed to us 
to be about as large as a big 
sardine, and held it on high, by 
its tail. Then he threw the 
fish as far as he could into the 
sea, pulled off his black felt 
hat, threw it on the ground, 
and jumped on it several times. 
All this time, and during father’s 
jumping exercise, his family, in 
its two small groups, stood 
motionless in attitudes of repose 
such as can only be adopted 
and sustained by Southerners. 
What were they doing? They 
were regarding father. What 
were they thinking about ? Pre- 
cisely nothing. 

When we returned to our 
hotel in Naples we found that 
two Americans of about our 
own age had arrived. We soon 
established friendly relations, 
and Giuseppe now found himself 
in charge of a party of four, and 
his hair began to turn grey. 
Naples is an interesting and, if 
you regard it from some little 
distance, a sufficiently beautiful 
city. It reminded me of the 
schoolboy howler about the lady 
who was like Cesar’s wife... 
all things to all men. The 
reader who knows his inter- 
national ‘ Who’s Who’ will be 
interested to hear the names 
of the two Americans, and 
in hearing them will perhaps 
appreciate the brevity of my 
remarks on our doings together 
in Naples: John and Sebastian 
Cabot. 

Ben’s leave was now so nearly 
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at an end that he must travel 
home as fast as express trains 
could take him. I said good- 
bye to him in Milan and then 
made my leisurely way, by slow 
trains, back to Monte Carlo. 
Now my only golfing companion 
was James B. Crichton, of 
Luthrie Bank in the delectable 
Kingdom of Fife. He could 
give me nearly forty years and 
yet outlast me round the Mont 
Agel Golf-course. While we 
were playing we applied our- 
selves whole-heartedly to the 
game, but in between whiles he 
lectured me on my disgracefully 
idle existence. ‘‘ J worked hard 
for over forty years before I per- 
mitted myself to relax as you 
are doing now. What are you 
going to do?” 

“Work hard for forty years 
after it,’’ I cheerfully replied. 

After my Scottish mentor had 
departed for home (I later spent 
many happy hours in his com- 
pany), I settled down seriously 
to attempt something that the 
management of the Casino was 
quite determined to prevent ; 
that is, live at their expense. 
I had played enough Trente et 
Quarante to have become an 
expert at the game. 

When working a system based 
on increasing your stake against 
a losing run, you must be fore- 
warned that there is always one 
recurring sequence that will 
break you. Bearing in mind the 
low limit and the high limit, 
one can, in moderation and 
with patience and _ self-control, 
gamble successfully at Trente 
et Quarante during fifty-nine 
gambling coups out of sixty. 
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The only way one can guard 
against the losing occasion, which 
will not necessarily wait until 
there have been fifty-nine win- 
ning occasions, is to divide one’s 
gambling capital into banks 
and hope that the Goddess of 
Luck will always let one keep 
one jump ahead. Working on 
this principle, I had made a 
regular income of five louis a 
day, which had been more than 
sufficient to pay my hotel bill, 
even though I had moved my 
quarters to the Hétel de L’ Hermi- 
tage and now did most of my 
gambling in the Sporting Club. 
But after James Crichton had 
gone home I lost my gambling 
sanity. I attended the after- 
noon session at the Casino and 
after dinner carried on at the 
Sporting Club, working not one 
bank, but two: one for myself 
and the other for an unfortunate 
friend. I either did not or 
would not realise that this was 
equivalent to doubling my risk. 
My system permitted eleven 
losing coups in succession before 
I came up against the high limit. 
During three weeks, gambling 
every day, I had not had to 
contend with a losing run of 
more than seven. No doubt 
this helped to push me round 
the corner of recklessness. All 
went well for another week, and 
I began to think of settling 
down in Monte Carlo as a pro- 
fessional gambler for life. Then 
a fatal evening came when in 
one horrid session I encountered 
twelve successive losing coups 
three times over. That was the 
end. In a little over four hours 
I had dropped about £225. 
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The next morning, some time 
after announcing my departure 
and asking for my bill, I re- 
ceived an invitation to go to the 
offices of the Casino Adminis- 
tration. There I found a charm- 
ing fellow with a bottle of 
champagne in a bucket of ice. 
While we discussed the wine 
we also discussed my gambling 
career, which my companion 
seemed to know nearly as well 
as I did myself. Finally he 
said, ‘“ Has it ever oceurred to 
you to wonder why we give 
cards of entry for the Club and 
the Casino which are valid for 
one month only?” 

I thought for a long time 
before replying. I knew per- 


fectly well the obvious reason, 
and I knew that he must know 
A perfectly 


that I knew it. 
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normal and reasonable precau- 
tion against undesirables. But 
I knew that there was more in 
his question than this. Finally 
I came to the answer, and 
smiled at him. 

“Tt had not,” I said; “ but 
now it does. My card is due to 
expire in three days’ time. I 
have a strong feeling that if I 
had gone on winning, it would 
not have been renewed.” It 
was my companion’s turn to 
smile. ‘ That is as may be,” 
he said non-committally. ‘ Now 
I am going to ask, on behalf of 
my directors, a great privilege. 
Wi’l you permit, in honour of 
your visit here and the mutual 
pleasure it has given us, that we 
pay your current hotel bill?” 

I made the only sensible 
reply. 
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THE battle for Pusan, stub- 
bornly fought through July and 
August, is still undecided. That 
is to say, what is undecided at 
the moment is whether the 
Americans will succeed in main- 
taining a bridgehead sufficient 
for launching the eventual 
counter - offensive; or if they 
will retain little more than 
a token foothold, an eastern 
Tobruk, as it were; or if, the 
worse coming to the worst, 


they will be drivea into the sea. 
The Americans have been rein- 
forced ; but so have the North 
Koreans ; and it cannot be said 
that as yet the clever infiltration 
tactics of the latter have been 


mastered. A man will never 
fight his best when he is being 
sniped at from the rear, or if he 
wakes up in the morning to 
discover a well-sited and de- 
fended road-block across his 
communications. The problem 
is mainly one of man-power, 
and will undoubtedly be solved 
when the United Nations have 
adequate infantry to hold their 
line: the only question is 
whether the infantry will arrive 
in time. This point should have 
the serious attention of those 
Members of the United Nations 
who have been offering help. 
Their offers were warmly wel- 
comed in the United States. 
Their help would have been 
still more weleome if it had 
come more promptly. As it is, 
they have been slow in recog- 
nising the merit of the old 


saying, Bis dat qui cito dat. 
Many people, in this country as 
well as in the United States, are 
asking why it should have taken 
all these weeks to send two 
battalions from Hong Kong. If 
the Americans had reinforced 
their men in this leisurely fashion, 
they would have been out of 
Korea long ago. 

Meanwhile, far from this des- 
perate and hard-fought struggle, 
a battle of almost equal inten- 
sity has been going on at Lake 
Success. Anyone with Parlia- 
mentary experience could have 
warned the Russians of the 
folly of walking out of any 
assembly in a fit of sulks. More 
than once in this country an 
Opposition has followed these 
tactics, and it has always re- 
gretted its choice. At the time 
the gesture may have seemed 
impressive, even heroic. But 
when the work of the Chamber 
so abandoned went on without 
let or hindrance from the sharpest 
of its critics, sooner or later, with 
some loss of face, the defaulters 
have crept back into their seats. 

That, or something very like 
it, has been Stalin’s experience. 
The return of Mr Malik was a 
reverse to Soviet policy and a 
wound to Soviet prestige, the 
worst either has suffered since 
the blockade of Berlin was 
called off. If Russia had a 
public opinion worthy of the 
name, it would now be having 
some qualms about the infalli- 
bility of Stalin, even when 
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speaking ex Kremlin on matters 
of faith or politics; and the 
friends of Communism in other 
countries, where news is less 
inaccessible, must surely be 
having ideological doubts. These 
are the more serious since the 
policy of absenteeism from the 
Security Council was matched 
by a grave miscalculation about 
Korea. Evidently Moscow never 
anticipated so strong and im- 
mediate a reaction from the 
United States. It expected pro- 
tests, reproaches, recriminations ; 
not ships and aircraft, guns and 
men. Incidentally, the third 


volume of Mr Churchill’s book 
about the war, in which he 
describes the entry of Russia, 
is further proof that the Kremlin 
is by no means so clever as its 
admirers might wish or its 


opponents might fear, and that 
on occasion it can blunder as 
badly as the most bourgeois of 
chanceries. 

Now Mr Malik is back in his 
seat and trying to make up for 
lost time. His strongest card, 
of course, is Communist China, 
which has been recognised by 
the British, but not by the 
Americans. The British, with- 
out rescinding a rather impul- 
sive and premature declaration, 
can hardly resist the introduc- 
tion of Mao Tse-tung’s repre- 
sentative to the councils of the 
United Nations Organisation ; 
and the Americans, without eat- 
ing their words, can hardly 
accept it. In the background 
is the prickly problem of For- 
mosa, over which General Mac- 
Arthur has been speaking out 
of turn and suffered a Presi- 
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dential rebuke. Technically the 
island is still Japanese territory, 
and will so remain until its fate 
has been decided by a treaty of 
peace. But at Cairo in 1943 
it was agreed that, after the 
surrender of Japan, the Govern- 
ment of China should have the 
provisional administration of 
Formosa. The question now 
arises — Which Government ? 
The Americans naturally and 
logically answer, “ Chiang Kai- 
shek’s,” since his is the only 
régime they acknowledge, how- 
ever diminished and discredited 
it may be. The British, how- 
ever, having recognised the rule 
of Mao Tse-tung, are finding it 
far from easy to meet the argu- 
ment that he should be the 
man in possession, since the 
assignment at Cairo was not 
personal to Chiang. But if 
they concede this point, they 
are separating themselves from 
the Americans and giving great 
satisfaction to Mr Malik. The 
issue is far from academic, as 
at any moment the Communists 
may mount an attack on the 
island which the Americans will 
certainly resist. What is to be 
Britain’s attitude then? The 
whole affair is a further example 
of the inadequacy of the tradi- 
tional diplomatic forms in a 
world where the old distinction 
between war and peace has 
ceased to exist. 

Fortunately, we have never 
been a very logical people and 
are therefore unlikely to fall 
into so obvious a pit as is here 
presented, or to allow any sub- 
sidiary issue of this kind to 
divide our forces. Nor, with the 
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plain evidence of aggression in 
Korea, would we at all care to see 
an island of considerable strategic 
importance fall into potentially 
hostile hands. Our answer is 
therefore likely to be that the 
Korean business has changed 
the situation. Until we are 
satisfied that Mao Tse-tung is 
not acting as Stalin’s tool, we 
are not giving him any birthday 
presents. 

This most unpleasant crisis, 
which has afflicted us this 
summer, will have served a 
useful end if it leads the democ- 
racies to look seriously to their 
defences. The ugly truth is out 
that Russia has 175 divisions, at 
least 25,000 tanks, and some 
19,000 aircraft in being, while 
with luck Western Europe might 
be able to put 12 divisions into 
the field and 6000 aircraft into 
the air. In these circumstances 
it would seem, as Mr Churchill 
has suggested, and as the recent 
flight of a very doubtful dove 
from Stockholm may be thought 
to confirm, that the most effec- 
tive deterrent to an immediate 
war is America’s possession of a 
much larger and more formid- 
able stock-pile of atomic weapons 
than anything the Russians have 
yet been able to collect. No 
doubt Russia would win the 
first round of a war without 
much difficulty ; but while her 
armies were marching across 
Europe, something highly un- 
pleasant would be happening to 
the cities of Russia. (It is true 
that something almost equally 
unpleasant would be happening 
at the same time to the cities of 
Europe.) 
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On a long-term view, another 
and less obvious deterrent is the 
disparity in resources of the 
United States and Russia. In 
modern war victory is apt in the 
end to go to those who have the 
larger production of such neces- 
saries as steel and oil. The ease 
with which Japan was ultimately 
defeated has been remarked on 
as an example of what happens 
to a military power with a 
second-rate industrial potential, 
when it comes up against another 
military power with a first-rate 
industrial potential. The point 
has probably not been lost on 
the Kremlin; and since the 
industrial disparity between the 
U.S.8.R. and the United States, 
without counting in the re- 
sources of the British Common- 
wealth, is overwhelming, the 
mandarins of Moscow may have 
decided that unless Russia can 
win an annihilating victory in 
the first few weeks, she had 
better not risk a fight at present. 

Meanwhile time will be on 
the side of the democracies only 
if they use it properly. If 
they fritter it away with half 
measures, petty economies, and 
compromises, they are liable to 
lose even the advantages they 
still have. 


The Council of Europe has 
never enjoyed an excessive popu- 
larity with His Majesty’s present, 


Government. To begin with, 
it had almost the air of being 
the private property of Mr 
Winston Churchill. Ministers 
could hardly stay away from 
Strasburg without giving an 
impression that they lacked 
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interest in European unity ; but 
any Minister going was bound 
to find himself overshadowed 
by the leader of the Opposition, 
whose name and fame are un- 
rivalled among the statesmen 
and peoples of Europe. This 
year the unwelcome burden was 
again passed to Mr Dalton, 
partly because, notwithstanding 
the claims of Town and Country 
Planning, he is more leisured 
than are most of his leading 
colleagues, and partly perhaps 
because he has, or is reputed 
to have, a gift for genial gener- 
alities. If these did not get 
anyone anywhere in particular, 
at least they were unlikely 
to involve the Government in 
awkward commitments. This 


year the choice has had un- 
happy consequences ; 


for Mr 
Dalton discovered that it was 
incumbent on him to say some- 
thing that meant something. 
As the debates developed, his 
bonhomie diminished. Before 
the end came, he had achieved 
the remarkable result of dis- 
appointing and alienating almost 
everybody. He was absent when 
he should have been present, he 
abstained when he ought to 
have voted, and voted when he 
might properly have abstained ; 
and his valedictory gaffe was an 
astonishing statement that he 
did not consider the British 
delegates should feel themselves 
bound to support in their own 
Parliament anything for which 
they had voted at Strasburg. 
The Conservatives were not the 
only men who thought that in 
this Mr Dalton should have 
spoken for himself alone. 
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But, from the outset, the 
Assembly has shown a lively 
independence. It has asserted 
its intention of being a real body, 
not the humble and obedient 
servant of a committee of Foreiga 
Ministers. It wanted to draw 
up its own agenda, to discuss 
what it wished to discuss and 
not what Ministers might think, 
in fact to get rid of the shackles 
imposed on it by cautious govern- 
ments; and behind the debates 
has always been the hint that here 
in embryo was the Parliament of 
a future federated Europe. But 
Ministers here are not quite sure 
that that is the kind of unity 
they desire. They are Con- 
federates, rather than Federals, 
supporters of a union of govern- 
ments and not of a union of 
peoples, which they relegate to 
@ remote future. Their pattern 
is the British Commonwealth, 
rather than the United States ; 
and there is something to be 
said for the contention that 
Confederation should at least 
come first, as it came to the 
Thirteen Colonies of North 
America, that it is a necessary 
step on the road to a closer 
union of Europe. At any rate, 
Ministers are far from ready 
for the immediate surrender 
of sovereignty involved in a 
federation. 

Such being the Government's 
state of mind, Mr Churchill’s 
proposal for a European army 
was not greeted with official 
enthusiasm ; partly perhaps be- 
cause the proposal was Mr 
Churchill’s, but also for more 
solid reasons. If the Council of 
Europe is to have an army, 
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how long will it be content 
merely to be a Council? Will 
it not have moved a measurable 
distance towards that federal 
union for which Ministers are 
not yet ready? There is also 
the obvious point that armies 
do not spring out of the ground, 
like the crop of Cadmus from 
the dragon’s teeth. Someone 
must provide the bone and 
sinew required; and someone 
can only be the present national 
governments, who would have to 
hand over portions at any rate 
of their own forces. But these 
are already earmarked, being 
required not only for national 
defence, but also to carry out 
their countries’ obligations under 
the Atlantic Treaty or the 


Charter of the United Nations 
Organisation. 


If this be so, Mr 
Churchill’s proposal would not 
be creating fresh military re- 
sources for the democracies: it 
would merely be adding a fresh 
military authority to handle 
resources that already or will 
presently exist. However com- 
forting simple people may find 
this multiplication of military 
authorities, there would still be 
not four armies, but one army, 
and whether it was marching 
under the flag of its own country, 
or under that of the United 
Nations, for the Atlantic Treaty 
or for the Council of Europe, its 
fighting value would be the 
same; that is, assuming the 
soldiers made no discrimination 
between the claims of their 
different masters, but served 
them all with equal zeal. The 
assumption should not be made 
too lightly. We need not go so 
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far as that King of Naples, who 
onee remarked sadly of his 
army, which had suffered many 
changes of allegiance, “ You 
may dress it in blue, or in green, 
or in red; but, whichever you 
do, it will run.” The soldier 
might not run; but he might 
get a little tired of being treated 
as though he belonged to a 
stage army, and we might dis- 
cover that a kind of arrange- 
ment which works all right in a 
theatre is not at all effective on 
a battlefield. 


By comparison with proposals 
for the Union of Europe, those 
for the federation of the West 
Indies seem a very minor matter. 
In a worried and preoccupied 
world they have not been re- 
ceiving the attention they merit, 
but the summer invasion of 
London by a small army of 
West Indian legislators recalled 
the subject to public notice and 
possibly had something to do 
with the debate in the House of 
Lords at the beginning of July. 
The overseas legislators, it is 
true, came here to talk not 
about federation, but about 
sugar; and they went away only 
half satisfied with Mr Maurice 
Webb, although they were more 
than satisfied with the victories 
of the West Indian Test team. 

On federation they had little 
to say, and that little was rather 
tepid. The trouble is that 
federation is not a matter to 
excite anyone—not at least to 
the extent that some of the 
West Indians were roused when 
they found that while they were 
trying to get more generous 
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orders for sugar out of the 
Ministry of Food, the Ministry 
was arranging to buy supplies 
from Ozechoslovakia. Usually 
federations have come about 
not through any yearning for 
eloser union, but by the strong 
pressure of events. The Ameri- 
cans federated because it was 
clear that if they did not become 
one State, they would become 
thirteen States, each of which 
might fall an easy victim to an 
invader. The Canadians were 
seared into federation by a 
rebellion, and the South Africans 
by the memory of a recent war. 
No such impetus has come to 
the aid of those who are trying 
to federate the West Indies ; 
and the difficulties are more 
formidable than those which 
confronted the United States 
or Canada, Australia and South 
Africa. There is, first and fore- 
most, the geographical obstacle. 
More than a thousand miles 
of sea separate Jamaica, the 
largest island, from Trinidad, the 
richest ; while British Honduras 
is about 650 miles west of 
Jamaica and British Guiana 
about 200 south-east of Trinidad. 
If communications were good, 
these vast distances might not 
matter so much, but even today, 
with developing air services, 
passage from one island or main- 
land territory to another is 
complicated and expensive. The 
various colonies have different 
traditions, economies, and social 
policies. In some the constitu- 
tions are old, in others they are 
quite young. Each of the legis- 
latures of the Windward Islands 
has a majority of elected or 
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unofficial members, while the 
Legislative Council of the Lee- 
ward Islands still has an official 
majority. In some of the islands, 
like Jamaica, constitutional de- 
velopment is further advanced 
than it is in others. Most of 
the islands are very poor, and 
only Trinidad has any real 
natural wealth. In _ British 
Guiana and British Honduras 
the people hardly think of them- 
selves as belonging to the West 
Indies, and the Bahamas, which 
belong to them geographically, 
would probably secede from the 
Commonwealth rather than join 
them politically. 

Yet, as most dispassionate 
observers know, a federation is 
necessary. Separated, the terri- 
tories are negligible; united, 
they might make a Dominion 
which would have a voice in 
Imperial councils. Instead of a 
lot of struggling little colonies, 
with precarious economies and 
an unhappy habit of competing 
against each other in such mar- 
kets as they can reach, there 
would be a single unit with 
pooled resources and a genuine 
bargaining power. 

At the moment it is hard to 
see how the change can be 
brought about and more than a 
dozen legislatures induced to 
sacrifice some of their hard-won 
sovereignty. Nor will it be at 
all easy to keep a balance 
between those who would hurry 
on the scheme before the colonies 
are ready for it and those who 
would postpone it until everyone 
speaks with a single voice on 
the subject. To go too far in 
the first direction would be to 
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invite failure, and to go too far 
in the second would postpone 
federation indefinitely. 


The business in Belgium re- 
flects the least possible measure 
of credit upon nearly all those 
most closely concerned. There 
was King Leopold, who stood so 
stiffly for his Royal rights. Now 
he has agreed to hand over at 
once his powers to his son, 
Prince Baudouin, and to abdi- 
cate in a year’s time. If he had 
proposed this solution a little 
earlier, he would have saved 
himself a good deal of humilia- 
tion and his country much dis- 
tuxbance and some bloodshed. 

There was the Government, 
which went forward so resolutely 
—up to a point. It won its 
referendum. It had a small 
but sufficient majority in both 
Houses. It brought in and 
earried the legislation necessary 
to recall the King. Then, when 
the trouble began, it showed 
a bold front—up to a point. 
Troops were brought back from 
Germany. Streets were barri- 
caded. Demonstrating crowds 
were dispersed. But, faced by 
persisting riots and by some- 
thing indistinguishable from a 
General Strike, it made an abject 
surrender. 

Finally, there was the Opposi- 
tion, pledged—the better part 
of it—to democratic and con- 
stitutional conduct. M. Spaak, 
from whom something better 
might have been expected, be- 
haved with deplorable and un- 
accountable irresponsibility. He 
led a demonstration, encouraged 
the resistance, and—to put it 
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mildly—did nothing to discoun- 
tenance the strikes. But what 
was all this but a plain attempt 
to substitute direct for con- 
stitutional action? M. Spaak 
had every right to deplore the 
country’s decision; but it was 
a decision. The referendum 
gave the King a fifty-seven per 
cent majority, and the election 
which followed went in favour 
of the Christian Socialists. In 
these circumstances, M. Spaak’s 
duty was to accept the popular 
verdict, however mistaken he 
might consider it to be. In- 
stead, he followed a course 
which will inevitably embarrass 
any future Government of 
Belgium, and particularly any 
future Government of which he 
is a member. He has taken the 


first step down a very slippery 


slope. He has turned his back 
on parliamentary democracy, 
and below him is a deep abyss, 
at the bottom of which the 
dictators of the Right and the 
Left are waiting hungrily for 
their next victim. 

Without indulging unduly in 
what the Americans call ‘ hind- 
sight,’ it is easy to see where 
everyone went wrong. The 
King, realising the division be- 
tween Flemings and Walloons, 
should not have stood upon the 
letter of his rights. The refer- 
endum should not have been 
held, but if it was held, its 
decision should have been 
honoured. The Ministers should 
have given their monarch better 
and more courageous advice. 
They should not have allowed 
themselves to be forced into the 
position of having to carry out 
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a decision against the wishes 
of nearly half the country; but 
having made their choice, they 
should not have allowed a 
General Strike to defeat them. 
(Mr Baldwin was both braver 
and wiser in 1926.) As for 
M. Spaak, even if he forgot his 
principles, he might at least 
have remembered that the 
weapon he was using so light- 
heartedly against his political 
opponents might one day be 
turned against him. 

Now the mischief has been 
done. The monarchy, though 


badly shaken, stands; but the 
future of Belgium and its reign- 
ing House will largely depend 
upon the character and ability 
of a young man of whom not 
very much is known and who, 
if report is true, by no means 


relishes the position in which, 
through no fault of his own, he 
now finds himself. 


Admiral Leahy is a tough 
salty mariner, rather, you might 
fancy, like the fare provided in 
His Majesty’s ships in the time 
of Nelson. You feel that he 
might disagree with his ship- 
mates ; that he might even give 
them the scurvy ; but that, to 
set against such inconveniences, 
they would always know exactly 
where they were with him. His 
book! is just what those who 
are familiar with him would 
expect. It makes no concessions 
to the literary graces. The 
prose is plain, ungainly, full of 
knobs and jolts; the book is 
not very easy to read and the 
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Admiral must have found it far 
from easy to write. But it has 
the effectiveness of complete 
honesty. It is what the author 
saw and heard and sometimes 
what he thought—and no more. 
It has its value as evidence, not 
only because you feel that here 
is a truthful witness, without an 
axe to grind or a reputation to 
inflate, but because during the 
war he was in places where 
things happened. 

In 1940 President Roosevelt 
sent him as Ambassador to 
Vichy France, where he was a 
spectator, not always compre- 
hending, of the extraordinary 
struggle for power round the 
body of the aged Marshal Pétain. 
Then Leahy was recalled, to be 
Chief of Staff to the President. 
Roosevelt knew the worth of 
what he was getting. He was 
aware that the Admiral might 
not always be right, but would 
never give the smooth answer 
that comforts an employer and 
flatters his esteem. He was a 
natural ‘no-man.’ He had said 
‘No’ once or twice very gruffly 
to Pétain and Darlan (to whom 
he invariably alludes as ‘ Pop- 
eye’); many times he was to 
say ‘No’ to the President, 
when asked questions which, if 
put in Latin, would have been 
preceded by the word ‘ Nonne’; 
and in spite of frequent dis- 
agreement the President was 
big enough to appreciate the 
value of perfect honesty, loyalty, 
and affection. So the Admiral 
stayed on the Staff till Roose- 
velt died, thereafter, like the 
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trusty watch-dog he was, bark- 
ing and growling for President 
Truman, with whom he remained 
until 1948. 

Leahy did not cherish the 
friendliest of feelings towards 
this country. Perhaps he loved 
his own people too well to 
have any affection to spare 
for foreigners, even when they 
spoke (approximately) the same 
language. He may, too, have 
been a little irked by the 
irritating British assumption, 
which he sometimes en- 
countered, that there was 


nothing afloat quite like the 
Royal Navy. Or his dislike 
may have dated from the time 
at Vichy when he wanted to 
import food and medical stores 
to relieve the sufferings of the 
children in Unoccupied France, 


and the British, unwilling to 
risk breaking their blockade 
and possibly supplying Germany 
with what she needed, showed 
themselves very unco-operative. 
Whatever may have been the 
rights or wrongs of that debat- 
able business, the Admiral got 
very cross. Later on, when he 
was at Washington, he was 
always suspecting the British 
of ulterior motives, of wanting 
something to be done or not to 
be done, for the sake not of the 
common cause, but of the British 
Empire or the purposes of British 
policy after the war. Not that 
he did not have a sneaking 
respect for such patriotic en- 
deavour on our part. He felt 
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much the same way about the 
United States, but was resolved 
that, if he could help it, the 
‘limeys’ were not going to get 
away with it. 

Nevertheless, for individual 
‘ limeys,’ for sailors like Cunning- 
ham or soldiers like Dill, he 
had a genuine regard; and at 
the end of the book he pays a 
glowing tribute to Mr Churchill, 
whose opinions he had so often 
and so stubbornly withstood. 

Leahy is a very good witness 
on anything he himself has seen 
and heard ; he is not so reliable 
when he is judging the reports 
of others. He seems to have 
regarded General Pat Hurley 
as a trustworthy authority on 
China ; he talks nonsense about 
Greece, which he never visited ; 
and presumably on the strength 
of something some mischief- 
maker had told him, he was 
convinced that British policy in 
South-east Asia was mainly con- 
cerned with a design to capture 
the Dutch East Indies. Some- 
times, too, he gets his facts 
wrong. Mauritius is not a 
French colony, and there was 
no considerable revolt—merely 
a@ conspiracy that missed fire— 
in Germany on 21st July 1944. 

The best of the book is in the 
Admiral’s talks with the Presi- 
dent, and especially perhaps in 
those lengthy arguments which 
so often ended with Roosevelt 
saying: “I am a pig-headed 
Dutchman, Bill, and I have 
made up my mind about this.”’ 
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